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REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE AND 


TAKE COMMAND 
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YOU need only pick up your telephone to con- 
trol millions of dollars’ worth of property... 
a thousand yards or a thousand miles of wire 
... five thousand or five million dollars’ worth 
of equipment...a few or many of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s hundreds of thousands of trained workers. 

What you get from your telephone depends 
on your wish of this or any moment. 

Few things you buy can so exactly fit your 
needs. Telephone service is made to your order 
for each call... and the telephone becomes an 
extension of your voice and personality for 
whatever purpose you choose. All of the Sys- 


tem’s plant and equipment is of interest to you, 


for you cannot be sure which of the 20 million 
interconnecting telephones in this country you 
may need to reach. 

The Bell System provides a constantly im- 
proving service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. This means that it pays only 
reasonable regular dividends and devotes all 
earnings beyond that to the extension and 
improvement of the service. 

This has been the practice for half a cen- 
tury, with the result that the public has doubled 
its use of Bell telephones in the last ten years. 

The money you pay to your telephone com- 


pany brings you steadily increasing value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY x 
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Etched by Hans 


IN FULL FLIGHT—IT IS DURING MIGRATION THAT THE BIRD RADIO OF THE WILD IS MOST ACTIVE. THEN LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
ARE KEPT INTACT—THAT THE HOSTS MAY COHERE. THERE ARE CONTINUAL CRIES OF GUIDANCE AND REASSURANCE. THEY KNOW 
THE WAY AND KEEP ENCOURAGING ONE ANOTHER MILE AFTER MILE, AND IF THERE IS A STRAGGLER HE IS PICKED UP BY RADIO, 
FOR THE VAST DARKNESS OF THE NIGHT IS A-TINGLE WITH VIVID AND VITAL COMMUNICATION. ORDINARY RADIO BROADCASTING 
THROWS THE WAVES IN ALL DIRECTIONS, BUT MYSTERIOUSLY OUR BROTHERS OF THE WILD ARE ABLE TO SEND THEIR MESSAGES 
DIRECTLY AND AUTHENTICALLY TO THEIR KIND. HOW THEY DO THIS, AVOIDING CRAFTILY THE INTERFERENCE OF THEIR EVER- 
LISTENING ENEMIES, IS FASCINATINGLY DESCRIBED BY THE AUTHOR IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES, WHEN HE TELLS OF THE COM- 
MUNICATION OF THE CHILDREN OF NATURE THROUGH THE STATIONS OF THE WILD. READ AND LEARN HOW TO TAP THESE 
ANCIENT PRIVATE WIRES. 


Kleiber 
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RADIO OF 


THE WILD 


>, By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE cia 


HILE man has lately made almost incredible ad- 

\\ vances in establishing contacts across oceans and 

continents, the children of nature have always had 

a radio of their own—primitive perhaps, but sufficient, and 

less fallible than man’s. Any interested and understanding 

watcher or listener can be entertained at almost any hour of 

the day or night if he tunes in on the stations of the wild. 

To me there are few things more fascinating than to yield 

myself attentively to this innocent pastime of eavesdropping 
—tapping these ancient private wires. 

Because wild things live in an utterly pagan state of society, 
their communications are the result of perfectly natural 
causes. Unlike man, they are not heavy dealers in the arti- 
ficial. But they are crafty; for they know that whatever they 
broadcast is likely to be heard by many enemies. Yet, while 
it may be wary and mysterious, it is almost certain to be 
authentic. Indulgers in endless spurious vain babble can 
learn, I think, from the children of nature, that simplicity 
and honesty of expression are elemental virtues well worth 
acquiring. 

Of the whole race of shy-footed forest-dwellers, the fox 
is one of the most interesting in the matter of communicating 
his position to his fellows. But here it may be suggested that 
most wild things have two distinct ways of converse: with 
one they communicate with the world at large; with the other 
they get in touch with their fellows, or with a mate. Perhaps 
the second synchronizes with the wave-length of some group, 
or of some individual. 

My observation leads me to believe that the red and gray 
foxes have two standard cries: one in the wild, rasping bark, 
mordant and _ for- 
bidding, the other 
in a plaintive, high- 
pitched cry, some- 
what resembling 
the note of the 
osprey. The bark 
of the fox, sinister 
and challenging, 
can be heard at a 
great distance on a 
still night; the 
whining cry is a 
muted call, and 
sounds disguised. 
I have never been 
able to hear it at 
a greater distance 
than seventy yards, 





The little fawn listens attentively to 
catch his mother’s signal. 


even on a still day. Its tone is such that one is reminded 
by it of a little child’s soft halloo. It seems designed to 
avoid publicity. It is for home consumption only. Some- 
what weird in quality, it is nevertheless appealing, making 
the listener believe that he is overhearing private conversa- 
tion, innocent- 
ly delectable. 
There is a rare 
and _ terrible 
third cry, a 
blood-cur- 
dling shriek, 
like that of a 
panic-stricken 
woman—a cry 
given because 
the fox is an- 
grily startled. 
I have only 
once heard 
this dreadful 
sound, and | 
do not care to 
hear it again. 

It was my 
privilege not 
long ago to 
hear both 
cries of the 
fox within a 
few hours of 
each other. At 
my favorite 
sport of 
rambling in 
the wilds, my 
walk had 
taken me into 
the solitary 
fragrant heart 
of Bear Val- 
ley, than 
which I hardly 
know a wilder 
country close to civilization. For fifteen miles it retires 
mistily into lonely mountains, and there is no human habita- 
tion in it. That reason makes it the abiding place of a great 
many forms of wild life. It was on my way out near sun- 





The doe calls tenderly to her fawn but 

the true radio of deer is chiefly their 

aroma—their signals a fragrance from 

powerful scent glands that infallibly 
lead one to another. 
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down that I heard two foxes talking to each 
other, and saw them at their téte-a-téte. 

Coming through an open patch of hard- 
woods where on the wet leaves my foot- 
falls made no sound, I approached a gray 
shoulder of rocks chaotically piled. As I 
paused to study the best way of getting 
past or over this inhospitable obstruction, 
I heard just beyond it the soft cry of a fox. 
Being familiar with the character of the 
cry, I knew the fox to be near. Creeping 
up over the rocks, my approach shielded 
by the nodding grace of wild columbine 
growing in the crevices, and by wild rasp- 
berry canes coming up valiantly out of the 
shadowy clefts, I was at last able to peer 
through a little screen of leaves where a 
sweet mountain birch wept over the lonely 
cairn, and to see, just below and beyond 
me, two gray foxes. They had come out 
of their den—the mouth of which was quite 
apparent—and each now lay on a rock in 
the soft golden warmth of the light of the 
setting sun. 

Serenely basking in mellow light, un- 
troubled by any mortal dreams of power, 
or vexations of vanity, they lay there, these happy, innocent 
children of nature, while all about them the great moun- 
tains exhaled their virginal fragrances, their calm silences, 
their eternal peace. 

Alternately then, these mates called softly to each other, as 
if wishing to communicate happiness, reassurance, serenity. 
Leaving them undisturbed, I stole down over the rocks and 
headed homeward. 

Before I had reached the highway, twilight had set in, and 
with it the expectant stillness of all wild country. Then I 
heard, far back in the lonely darkness of Wolf Hollow, the 
savage bark of a fox, deliberate, challenging, far-carrying. 
A few moments after he had sent his call across the misty 
wilderness, a 
full mile 
away, on the 
other side of 
the vale, a 
second fox an- 
swered. They 
had set up a 
little radio all 
their own, and 
I left them 
working it to 
perfection. 

Even a cur- 
sory examina- 
tion of this 
fascinating 
subject of the 
methods of 
communica- 
tion will re- 
veal that there 
are two senses, 
possibly three, 
which make 
possible this 
radio of the 
wild; and the 
development 
the sense 
most necessary 


his den to 





The weird cry of the coyote is cata- 
pulted over the radio of the wild—its 
meaning to be interpreted only by the of 


receiver, be it enemy or mate. 





The little racoon emerges from 


“listen 

tively aware of communication, 

the nature of which he must 
determine. 


for any creature easily to communicate 
with its fellows is determined, or appears 
to be, by the creature’s environment. In 
birds, which have the lonely elevation af.- 
forded by wings, the power of sight is the 
sense most keenly developed; the sense of 
hearing, especially in game birds, is also 
remarkable. Birds get together by calling, 
listening, and by seeing. 

Apparently birds have hardly any sense 
of smell; at least it is not remarkable; 
and Darwin, I believe, proved that a vul- 
ture depends upon his eyesight rather than 
upon his sense of smell to detect carrion. 
Creatures without wings have the sense of 
smell abnormally developed. This marvel- 
ous power we see manifested in dogs. A 
bloodhound will take a trail full two days 
old; and even a cur of the lowest degree 
will find his master in a crowd. 

If now a typical wild creature such as 
the whitetail deer be considered, it can be 
observed how the sense of smell serves as 
a “guide, philosopher, and friend.” The 
embodiment of all that is silent, crafty, 
elusive, ghostly,thedeer steals from shadow 
to shadow, himself a wraith. In his goings and comings, 
his eyesight does not assist him much. In territory where 
he is hunted, he seldom moves voluntarily by day; he is of 
the night. Of course, he can see in the dark, but not as the 
owl can. His power of vision appears to be adjusted to 
half-lights—to moonlight, dim dawn, dusky twilight. Even 
in the blaze of noonday his sight is slow to detect anything 
but movement. 

Deer are silent creatures. Occasionally a buck will 
“bell,” or, if suddenly startled, will snort loudly; and I 
have heard a doe bleat tenderly to her fawn. Their true 
radio is their aroma. The powerful scent-glands in their 
hoofs and on their legs impregnate with a musky and not 
un pleasant , 
odor the 
ground on 
which they 
walk. They 
leave a signal- 
ing fragrance 
on the grasses 


in’’—sensi- 


and_ bushes 
against which 
they brush. 
One deer, to 
find another, 
does not call 


and does not 
look; he takes 
up a trail, and 
by it is infalli- 
bly led to his 
fellow. 
Raccoons, 
opossums, 
weasels, and 
other fur-bear- 
ers seldom 
utter a sound 
save low 
grunts except 
when startled 
or injured. 
They get into 





Terrifying is the occasional scream of the 
great cat as he sends his mysterious mes- 
sage. Is it hunger, fear, hate or rage—or 
just the call of love he is broadcasting? 
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communication with their fellows by scent. I have been told 
that minks and otters, creatures that spend at least half 
their time in the water, follow each other through the water 
by scent. Such is probably the case in still water and for 
short distances. I have known hounds to trail a deer through 
shallow quiet water. 

Much of my salt water fishing used to be done with a cast- 
net at night, w shen I used to have a negro boatman to help me. 
Though he was a devoted henchman, he manifested a dev elop- 
ing lack of enthusiasm for the work, which backwardness I 
at “last discovered was due to his uneasiness over the eerie 
sounds from the marshlands. One night his emotions entirely 
overcame him when he heard an old oyster-seeking raccoon 
grunting, a horned owl hooting from the red cedars of a 
hummock, and sandpipers, yellow- legs, and willets whistling 
ethereally from ‘the immense darkness that shrouded us. 
What impressed him most was not the mere noise but the 
fact that sentient communication was in progress. 

“They is telephonin’,” Caesar muttered uneasily, feeling 
that he had no business on that particular party line. 

His description has a certain felicity of accuracy. As soon 
as one is aware, he realizes that, in the natural world, he is 
in a marvelous and complex world of the radio and the tele- 
phone. If he enjoys nature by driving down the highway as 
if to catch something, he misses all this sub rosa music, 
conversation, long-distance converse. Indeed, unless he 
makes himself a part of it, all of nature’s great processional 
goes on without him. 

One of the most appealing bits of radioing I ever over- 
heard happened one day when I was hunting Indian arrow- 
heads in a field in which the owner was plowing down the 
wheat-stubble. At the end of the field, on the borders of a 
little trout-stream, I flushed two old quail and a covey of 
tiny quail chicks, thirteen of them. I am quite sure that 
their flight across the stream—not more than two yards 
wide—was the first aerial voyage that they had made. And 
some of them did not quite make it. Two landed among 
the pebbles in the shallow water on the farther side, and 
four came to earth against the bank, where they lay ex- 
hausted, their little wings outstretched. 

A little later, as | was walking up the field, close to the 
unplowed stubble—where this family had evidently had its 
summer home until the cataclysm of plowing had come—a 
little fairy suddenly emerged from behind a small clod and 








Savage and masterfully impressive is the roar of an old 
bull alligator—a monster that has survived the cosmic 
changes of the ages. 





Even the deadly rattler has been observed to erect his 

bells and send a soft call from those dread chimes—not 

only in warning or anger to an enemy, but apparently in 
friendly intercourse to another rattler, not far away. 


valiantly tried to run over the rough wilderness of the up- 
turned earth. It was a lone little quail, so small that pebbles 
obstructed his progress, and spears of old wheat stubble 
tripped him. As he ran up those immense hills and down 
into those unknown abysmal valleys, he extended his frail 
wings for balance and for support. A pathetic infant he 
was. For a few moments I watched his valiant getaway. 
All the while he was peeping faintly but with all the voice 
he had for mother and dad and the rest of the family. All the 
while also the old mother kept calling softly, anxiously. She 
must have known that there was a straggler, and she was 
radioing her messages of love to him, telling him where 
she was. 

A very different experience was the one I had with a 
woodsman friend of mine and a huge serpent. When 
I met Claude Marlowe by Jones’ Pond that day, be- 
fore I said a word I knew that something grim had 
happened. Men don’t look as he did if they have 
been picking violets; but they may wear that aspect, 
if after a physical battle lasting the better part of an 
hour, they have dispatched a nine-foot diamond-back 
rattler. This feat Marlowe, a pinelander, had just 
performed. By nature unemotional, now he was 
deeply stirred. 

“T don’t like it,” he said; “the thing fought too 
hard for life, and he tried a hundred times to kill 
me. It makes a man a little nervous.” 

Together we rode down the lonely pine-trashed 
road—I to hear his story, and he to see a negro 
named Sam Washington, who lived about a mile 
from the place where the great rattler had just been 
killed. When we came upon Washington, we could 
see that something had happened to him. Squat 
and jovial by nature, always ready with an infecti- 
ous smile, he looked strangely bleak as he stood 
under a live oak awaiting our approach. 

“You come for to see me “bout dat cow?” he 
asked. “Cap’n, I must steady myself befo’ I go git 
dat cow. Rattlesnake and me had a ramblin’ and 
a wrastlin’ jest now.” 
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“A big one?” I asked, feeling sure that the negro had 
encountered the mate of the one Marlowe had killed. 

“T "most step on him,” he said with a shudder. “He big as 
I is,” he added with vague but impressive description. 

“And did you kill him, Sam?” Marlowe asked. 

“T think so,” the negro returned; “but I ain’t so sure.” 

Piloted by Sam, we gingerly stepped through a labyrinth 
of huckleberry bushes behind his house, where, he said, he 
had encountered the reptile. We came, indeed, upon signs 
of a bitter struggle; but the victim had recovered. Search 
as we might—and our search was decidedly circumspect in 
those thick bushes—we could not find the snake. However, 
I decided to put to a test my theory. 

Claude’s snake had crossed the road before meeting its 
fate; this escaped rattler would do the same, I thought. A 
rattler is a slow mover; I’ve watched a huge one dragging 
his length over a pine log, and it seemed as if he would 
never complete the maneuver. 

Early the next day I revisited the scene of Marlowe's 
encounter. Plainly in the road was the track of his snake. 
Not a foot away from it was a fresher track of the same size. 
The rattler leaves a slot almost straight; it appears beneath 
the majesty of such a serpent to wriggle. Instead of con- 
torting himself for purposes of locomotion, he literally 
walks on the tips of his ribs, or at least on their lower curves. 
These bones are so articulated that voluntary movement 
along lateral lines is possible. The harsh layers of skin, 
with their prehensile edges turned back, naturally assist the 
snake in “taking hold.” But his method of movement was 
to me less interesting than the manner in which he had 
followed his mate. Evidently this had been by the sense of 
smell, and there had been an amazing precision in his per- 
formance. 

Among the most silent creatures living, snakes find and 
follow one another almost wholly by scent. But I have long 
been persuaded that the rattler may use his rattles to com- 
municate. They are supposed to be used to warn trespassers 
and perhaps to assist in fascinating victims. But I have 
watched a rattlesnake vibrating his bells softly when he was 
undisturbed and when no prey was in sight. On one occasion 
I heard this sinister sound at a considerable distance from 
me. Approaching it with a caution and a conciliatory atti- 
tude which were wholly natural, I at last made out the snake 
lying on a patch of clean sand under some little scrub-oaks. 
He had not detected my approach. There were no other 
enemies near, and there was no intended prey in sight. He 
was not coiled; yet his bells were erected, and he was softly 
sounding those dread chimes. 

While this performance astonished me not a little, my sur- 
prise was not at an end; for even as [| listened I heard an- 
other rattler, at least forty yards away, apparently answer- 
ing the first. Upon duly investigating him, I found that he 
likewise was undisturbed either by fear of attack or by the 
excitement of capturing a victim. 

Much can be learned of the forms of wild communication 
from birds. Passing by all their ordinary cries and calls, 
calls and songs, one should consider one of their most beauti- 
ful and secret forms of converse. Perhaps it is best under- 
stood if contrasted with what is better known but not so en- 
trancing. 

I do nearly all my writing in a dense grove of white pines, 
where robins, brown thrashers and cardinals not only nest 
but reside long after their nesting is done. It is here that I 
have listened often to the fairy music made by a robin who 
isn’t doing concert work for the moment, but is warbling to 
his wife and babies. This type of song is to me the tenderest 
heard on the radio of the wild; yet it is difficult to catch 
unless the listener gives his whole attention to these lyric 
undertones. Sometimes in substance it is a repetition of 
the artist’s public program; sometimes it is entirely different, 


a sweet medley of quiet rejoicings, exquisitely medulated. 

But the same bird does both kinds of singing, delicately 
adjusting the dials of the radio so that the particular audi- 
ence may receive the proper kind of song. All the good 
wild singers of America have this same kind of variation 
in their music. 

It is in the mating season that all wild creatures are most 
indifferent to danger, and are most communicative. Were 
not closed seasons coincident with this period of mating, 
the wariest of the wild folk could easily be taken. For ex- 
ample, in the autumn it is well-nigh impossible to call up 
an old gobbler. A young turkey will come running per- 
haps, but the lordly old monarch will be excessively modest 
and retiring. Yet if the same call be sounded in late March 
or early April, the most Merlin-like of these splendid birds 
will rush precipitately toward your Vivien-voice. More than 
once I have had an old gobbler fly to me from a roost or 
from the ground at a distance not less than half a mile from 
where I was calling. But at other seasons the lure of the 
call is lacking. A scattered flock will indeed pipe to one 
another and gather, but the eagerness and glamour attendant 
upon a lovers’ meeting are absent. 

In certain wild creatures ardent communication occurs in 
the mating season only. Love sunders their silence. I am 
thinking of one of those monsters that have survived the 
cosmic changes of the ages, the alligator, a reptile that is as 
extraordinary as any now living. Since boyhood I have 
known him in the great delta of the Santee; have hunted him 
mercilessly, I fear, with rifle and with fishing line. No sound 
is quite so savage and masterfully impressive as the roar of 
an old bull alligator. From careful observation I have deter- 
mined that the alligator usually sings his love solo as he lies 
on the surface of the water. But he is so very wary that, dur- 
ing more than thirty years of prowling in his haunts, I never 
actually saw but one bull roaring. This bull was lying on 
the surface of the river; and as he bellowed, his body seemed 
to distend as a frog’s does when he is croaking. 

It is during migration that the telephone of the wild is 
most active. By it lines of communication are kept intact. 
It makes the hosts cohere. There are continual cries of 
guidance, reassurance, and of being reassured. The wild 
geese are going to Athabaska, let us say; and all of them 
are talking about it. The mallards are headed for Hudson’s 
Bay; they know the route, but they keep encouraging one an- 
other mile after mile. If there is a straggler, they pick him 
up by radio. The vast and solitary darkness is a-tingle with 
vivid and vital communications of these children of nature. 

While a lone hilltop during the season of either migration 
affords an excellent opportunity for the hearing of nature’s 
radio; and while the field and the forest are admirable situa- 
tions also for this purpose, probably the marsh gives the 
best chance of all for listening in. The reasons for this fact 
are not difficult to discover. The creatures of the marsh live 
a hidden life, shrouded forever in the eerie and whispering 
wilderness of the reeds, the wampee, the water-lilies, the 
lotus, and the mallows. Their enemies and their friends 
are alike sequestered; and it is exceedingly difficult yet vital 
for a marsh-dweller to know his physical proximity to his 
neighbors. Hence his communications are as frequent as 
they are guarded; and they are generally followed by a sig- 
nificantly secretive silence. 

Much of man’s progress has been marked by an improve- 
ment in communication. In nature the ancient forms of 
converse still abide, and are potent. Of course, the mes- 
sages of love must ever hold our highest interest: the lonely 
stag following the doe’s delicate alluring scent; the cardinal 
pouring out a scarlet soft madrigal to his mate; the dragon- 
alligator thundering his stentorian solo; the mockingbird, 
for love’s sake rebuilding Eden with a song. Theirs, like 
ours, is at such times a cosmic rapture, which finds expres- 
sion in a universal language. 











The magic camp-fire circle at Camp May Flather, in the Shenandoah National Forest. 


CAMP MAY FLATHER 


A National Forest Retreat For Mrs. Hoover's Girl Scouts 


and legend have enriched romance, where the trail of 
the pine leads into the historic valley of the Shenan- 


[ THE Blue Ridge 


doah, lies Camp May 
Flather. At first glance 
this would not seem 
important, for there 
are many picturesque 
and health-giving sum- 
mer camps hidden in 
the blue of the great 
mountains, but Camp 
May Flather is distinc- 
tive in that it has as its 
chief counselor Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, the 
wife of the President 
of the United States, 
and in that it is an out- 
standing example of 
the recreational value 
of National Forests. 
For the camp, sum- 
mer home of the Girl 
Scouts of the District 
of Columbia, is located 
in the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Forest, a few 


By HELEN GORDON 


Mountains of Virginia, where song 


an interested part. 
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Young archers, rivaling Robin Hood himself. Many of the girls 
at the camp are expert with the bow and arrow. 
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miles from the village of Stokesville. 
years ago in a dedication service in which Mrs. Hoover took 
Since then the First Lady has been active 


It was opened two 


in its development, tak- 
ing a personal and con- 
structive interest. 
Perhaps no more 
beautiful location could 
be imagined for a 
mountain retreat than 
this summer home of 
the Girl Scouts of 
Washington. Certainly 
there are few outside 
of the boundaries of 
the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Forest. Only suf- 
cient underbrush has 
been cleared away to 
make safety and clean- 
liness possible, the re- 
maining area still hold- 
ing the mystic charm 
of the wild woodland. 
The units are well scat- 
tered among the trees 
and are scarcely visi- 
ble at all unless one 
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The camp units are located on both sides of the North River and so it has 


been necessary to build two bridges. 
interest in the camp. 


searches for them. There is complete quiet and an absence 
of strain. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for this is that the area comes 
under the administration of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, which manages all of the National Forests in the coun- 
try. The policy covering recreation in these public timber- 
lands allows for the soothing of tired nerves and the restora- 
tion of weary bodies. Quiet and harmony prevail not only 
at Camp May Flather, but at all of the campsites provided 
for in the government-administered forests. For while these 
timberlands have been set aside primarily for protection and 
management, the federal authorities realize the great service 
they render the people through recreational use and have 
provided accordingly, insofar as funds are available. In 
addition to the protection afforded from forest fires by the 
Federal Government, girls at the camp enjoy an extensive 
trail system built and maintained for this fire protection. 

Since it was intended to make the camp a permanent one 
it was imperative that the scout organization have definite as- 
surances of permanency before erect- 
ing buildings and bridges. An area 
of five acres sufficient for the erection 
of the more important buildings was 
accordingly leased for a term of 
twenty-five years and surrounding the 
five-acre plot an additional area of 
forty-one acres was leased under a 
permit which is renewed annually. 
More than 500 girls make use of the 
camp each year. 

One gift of $10,000, met by a like 
amount from the Girl Scouts, served 
as a working basis for the camp, which 
which now consists of four units of 
eight cabins each. Each unit has its 
own troop house, wash house, and 
out-of-door kitchen. Each is self-con- 
tained and could function in all re- 
spects independently if it were found 
to be desirable. The cabins are 
sturdily constructed of logs and slabs 
and each has its own tiny front lawn 
which has been beautified by the girls 
in their own way. One has a formal 
garden laid off by river rock and 


The one shown, entirely rustic, with 
stone seats at each end, was named for Mrs. Hoover, who has an enthusiastic 





Cooking at the Bean Hole, at Camp May Flather. 


planted in native shrubs, evergreens 
and mosses; another shows the troop 
number and letter in river rock. These 
units are situated on both sides of 
North River and it has been necessary 
to bridge the river in two places. 
One of these bridges was made pos- 
sible by Mrs. Hoover and has been 
named for her. It is entirely rustic 
and has a large stone seat at each end. 
From this bridge the most entrancing 
view may be had looking north and 
south. 

The troop houses have large open 
fireplaces, closets and benches and in 
each is a loom on which the girls 
make rugs and pillow tops, using their 
own ideas as to colors and patterns. 

The out-of-door kitchens consist of 
enormous stone fireplaces. There 
is a large container full of bath water 
steaming on the grate of each one. 
When it is possible to secure current 
at a reasonable price hot running 
water will be installed, but it is not 
planned to use electricity for lighting 
except in the kitchen and possibly the hospital, since it is 
desired to maintain primitive life. 

The troop bath house contains showers, tub, and lava- 
tories and a regular schedule is posted for the use of these 
conveniences and their care. A hot bath is prescribed at 
least once each week and a shower each day. Each unit 
also has its council fire, although the evening camp-fire 
hour is participated in by all. 

There is a large central dining hall where meals are fur- 
nished to the entire camp with the exception of Thursday 
and Sunday nights, at which time each unit prepares its 
own menu. Two dietitians are in charge of the culinary 
end of the camp. A novel scheme is in use for serving 
meals. The dining room contains a number of small tables, 
each table seating eight girls, two on a bench. There is a 
shelf under the table top and at the end of each course the 
dishes are placed on this shelf. This saves steps and con- 
fusion in serving meals. At the close of the meal the girls 
wash their own dishes, at the table. The glasses, silverware 
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A wood fire is made in 
a large hole in the ground and the cooking pots are covered with hot ashes 
and earth—a natural fireless cooker. 
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and cups are placed on a tray and 
taken to the kitchen where they are 
placed in a sterilizer and the other 
dishes are placed on the shelves under 
the table. The dining room, kitchens 
and supply rooms are tightly screened. 
The supply rooms are mouse-proofed 
and an enormous refrigerating plant 
takes care of perishable foods. Pas- 
teurized milk is served in unlimited 
quantities at meals and during the 
morning hours. 

Every possible precaution for the 
health and happiness of these girls 
seems to have been taken. Each girl 
on arrival is given an examination, a 
card record is kept giving informa- 
tion as to health habits, home envi- 
ronments, tastes and abilities. A well- 
equipped hospital is maintained with 
registered nurse constantly in charge. 
Water is tested frequently and no 
swimming is allowed when the test 
falls below the safety mark. At the 
end of the season the camp has a 
record of the habits, tastes, spirit and 
accomplishments of each individual. 

The basic idea of the camp appears to be to allow each 
child to follow the activities for which she is best fitted by 
talent and desire. A program is prepared by the director 
for the entire camp but it is a flexible affair and may be 
changed according to the tastes of the individual groups, or 
on occasion of the individual. Music, dramatics and camp 
craft are the main activities. The counselors are chosen for 
their knowledge of one of these branches and they have suc- 
ceeded in imbuing the girls with some of their own enthusi- 
asm. Snow White was the last dramatic presentation of the 
season, and some of the marionettes made by the girls are 
a real credit. 

This is the first season that pottery work has been taken 
up and the girls are embracing it enthusiastically. One girl 
has planned and completed a tepee showing the history of 
the American Indian, really a remarkable piece of work. 
Forestry subjects are covered by the class in nature study. 
The girls are taught to identify and classify trees, shrubs, 





It would be hard to find a lovelier spot than this mountain camp retreat. 
A glimpse of the swimming pool shows a colorful picture of healthy, happy 
girls, as the fun begins. 





On the trail—two pack trips are taken each week, and the girls love them. 
They are taught the fundamentals of how to prepare a pack, how to put it 
on a horse, how to build a fire, blaze a trail and raise their own tents. 


and all forms of animal life, as well as how to use care with 
fire and sanitation in the woods. 

Great stress is placed upon the pioneer idea. Nine saddle 
horses, a covered wagon, and a truck are maintained by the 
camp. One covered wagon trip, two pack trips, five pioneer 
trips and two trail trips are taken each week. The girls are 
first taught the fundamentals, how to prepare a pack, how 
to put it on a horse, how to build a fire, raise a tent and 
blaze a trail. They are then sent out in small groups, always 
in the care of sufficient qualified counselors, to put this 
knowledge into effect. Even more intriguing than the main 
camp itself are the pioneer camps, one of which has been 
established about two miles up the river in a lovely white 
pine grove. Here ten Adirondack lean-to’s and a store room 
have been constructed, each with its own fireplace out in 
front and with bunks for two girls. These lean-to’s are of 
slabs with an overhanging roof and open fronts. The girls 
themselves have chinked several of them with moss. It is 
necessary, before winning the privi- 
lege of going to the pionéer camp, 
that certain work be accomplished in 
the main camp and a rare incentive 
it is. The girls in the pioneer camp 
live by groups of two. They are re- 
quired to hunt precious stones, un- 
usual water or woods plants, or other 
articles of a similar nature which 
they exchange at the company store 
for food. They prepare their own 
meals and live as primitively as pos- 
sible. The pioneer camp is really the 
most fascinating place in the area. 
It is planned at a later date to offer 
still further inducements in the way 
of outpost camps where life will be 
more primitive still. Girls who pass 
the pioneer camp will be allowed 
still more to live on their own. 

There are many lovely spots in the 
Shenandoah National Forest in his- 
toric Virginia equally as lovely as 
that selected by the Girl Scouts and 
these are readily accessible and are 
open to the camping public. 








Forest Elections 


By JOHN PRATT WHITMAN 





Candidate Oak was roundly condemned for log rolling, though he declared he stood 
squarely on a platform of freedom and independence. 


T WAS November election time in the forest. The oak and the pine were 
fighting it out for the presidency. The maple was running on its own wet 
plank. Even while leaves of red, yellow and brown were being prepared as 

ballots, accusations resounded throughout the woodlands. The pine was being 
accused by its opponents of conducting a whispering campaign; the evergreens 
condemned the oak for log-rolling. 

A great rally was being held at Ferndale, and the trees were crowded around 
Chairman Beech. A dignified spruce was stumping for the pine. 

“Consider the achievements of my candidate!” thundered the spruce. ‘He is 
always on the job, summer and winter. He does not go to sleep right after the 
fall ballots have been cast, but attends to business three hundred and sixtyfive 
days in the year. And that is more than can be said of our honorable opponent, 
the oak. At a recent meeting my candidate was speaking 

“Whispering, you mean,” interrupted the butternut from the side of the 
road. 

“If there is any more heckling from the butternut I shall send for the 
squirrels,” frowned the chairman. 

“I am here to say,” continued the spruce, “that the pine has been on more 
political platforms than any other official in the forest. Although often under 
great strain, he has never been known to split on party lines or issues.” 

“You are barking up the wrong tree,” sneered the wild crab apple. 

“You're crooked, crab apple, mighty crooked,” responded the spruce. “You 
are always after graft. Mr. Chairman, I appeal for fair play. Let me set 
forth my arguments and then I will relinquish the stump to my opponents.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE AUTHOR 


Chairman Beech 
rubbed his limbs to- 
gether and called for 
order. 

“Among other re- 
marks my _ candidate 
dropped were Y Sus 

“Several gobs of tur- 
pentine,” called out an 
impudent gray birch. 
“Does your candidate 
expect us to use his 
stickers?” 

“My candidate is 
above board!” The 
spruce looked pointedly 
at the gray birch. 

“Your candidate is 
full of wind!” came 
back the gray birch. 

“No one would ever 
have heard about 
you birches if it were 
not for your ever- 
lasting bark, and you al- 
ways keep your leaves 
to the sky to find out 
which way the wind is 
blowing. I repeat, my 
candidate is upright. He 
has not sought the office, 
but he has agreed to 
stand for the elections.” 
By this time the spruce 
was becoming angry, 
but managed to control 
himself. “Friends and 
fellows of the forest, I 
am talking to you frank- 
ly. Iam not here with 
any ax to grind “ 

“Shame! shame! Put 
him out! Place the 
skids under him!”’ cried 
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a group of young sap- 
lings, wardheelers who 
had come to break up 
the meeting. There was 
a frightened rustling 
among the audience. 

“Does the speaker in- 
fer that the rest of us 
have axes we are sharp- 
ening?” chattereda 
poplar in growing ap- 
prehension. ‘He’s got a 
chip on his,shoulder.” 

The spruce stopped 
and looked about his 
audience. 

“Go on, go on!” 
a red oak. 

“IT shall just as soon 
as the poplar gets 
through shivering and 
trembling,” the speaker 
responded. “The reason 
my candidate is going 
to win is because he 
understands solidarity 
in the forest. He knows 
enough to join with his 
fellows against wind 
and storm,and he 
understands the value 
of matted roots for hold- 
ing moisture, and con- 
tinuous foliage as a pro- 
tection against the sun.” 

“Shady business,” 
hissed the slippery elm 
from behind a clump of 
white birches. 

The spruce felt a 
surge of anger running 


urged 
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Candidate Pine, who advocated a policy of forest unity and interdependence and 
was severely criticized by his opponents for conducting a whispering campaign. 


up and down all his spines and his voice assumed a higher pitch. ‘Let me say to those who accuse us 
of running a whispering campaign that we do not deny it. That is our natural speech, soft and pleas- 
ing to the ear, not rasping and harsh like a cross-cut saw 

“Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” roared a chorus. “We rule you bar all references to axes and 
saws and maul hammers. It goes against our grain.” 

“The point is well taken,” agreed the chairman. “I so rule.” 

“There is no sin in whispering,” the spruce continued, “if what is whispered is right. What we 
whisper is that we shall have on election day a majority of one trillion and twenty-five votes. The 
pine stands head and knots above all of his opponents. He is white, and grasps firmly the fundamentals 
that go to make the very fovmdation of the forest. I thank you.” 

With the conclusion of this speech there was a shrill whistling from all the firs, and a clapping of 
a million little leaves. 

“The next speaker is a candidate for the presidency of the forest,” announced Chairman Beech. 
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“He will speak for him- 
self. It gives me pleasure 
to present to you the 
White Oak.” 

“The issues of this cam- 
paign are justtwo,” theOak 
announced. “Shall there be 
freedom and independ- 
ence or shall we lose our 
individuality and merge 
ourselves by a philosophy 
of mass against class—our 
opponent’s slogan? 

“It has been my privi- 
lege in the past to grow 
where and when I liked. 
Must I share my bed with 
all other creatures? Must 
I lose my place in the sun 
in order to allow any num- 
ber of upstarts and sprouts 
to help me shade my own 
front yard? Is it right that 
I should entwine my arms 
about all the pulp woods 
of the forest and bind my- 
self by root and branch to 
trees that rank little more 
than half-wits of the 
woods?” 

“IT object to these innu- 
endoes and _ generaliza- 
tions,” broke in the balsam 
fir with a soft but firm 
voice. “To whom does our 
opponent refer when he 
speaks of the forest half- 
wits? Does he mean the 
nut trees?” 





Chairman Beech rapped for order, declaring that if there was any more wise- 
cracking from the Butternut he would send for the squirrels. 


“My case has been placed before this intelligent forest, and I have no fear for results,” the Oak went 
on, ignoring the fir. “Freedom makes for individual character, beauty, and long life. Vote for me 
and you vote for these.” 

He retired amidst a deafening roar of his followers, “The Oak, the Oak forever!” 

“And now we shall have an opportunity to hear Candidate White Pine,” the chairman announced. 

A noble figure was the great pine. His presence as he stood in his full height was sufficient to cause 
a solemn stillness among wood-folk. Sunlight sifted on his well rounded trunk through interlaced 
limbs. Deep and mysterious were the depths between his long shapely limbs, and nature’s coloring 
ranged all the way from sparkling silver to rich deep green, turning to purple on the fringes. There 
was a touch of sadness in his finely modulated voice, and he spoke as one who knew his subject from 
long experience. 

“Fellow citizens of the wood,” he began, “my opponent has brought you to enthusiasm by his pic- 
ture of perfect freedom. He would let each individual among us enjoy maximum independence, and 
be restricted by a minimum of law and order. Live as we please, and who am I to tinge with the 
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sober edge of reason such 
primitive exuberance?” 

“Use words we can un- 
derstand,” interrupted 
a small rock maple. 

“IT beg the young 
maple’s pardon,” apolo- 
gized the pine, “but deep 
thoughts take words that 
fit. I have lived long 
enough to remember back 
into primeval times, 
when we of the forest 
owned the land from val- 
ley to mountain top. It 
mattered not where we 
dug our roots, nor where 
we spread our leaves and 
needles. Those who de- 
sired to live in clumps 
were welcome to do so, 
and those who preferred 
an isolated hillside found 
no hand against them. 

“Thosedays have 
passed, my friends. We 
live together for protec- 
tion’s sake, or we live not 
at all. From now on we 
grow campactly, side by 
side, straight as soldiers. 
Efficiency and productive 
qualities may cause many 
an independent oak and 
isolated spruce to tremble 
to their roots, but they, 
too, must bend to solid- 
arity, must sacrifice a 
lonely pleasure of their 
own for what is good for 





The Slippery Elm, hiding behind the White Birch, hissed at the Pine, “Shady 
business you are engaged in.” 


all. I see the writing in the sky, and on the trunks of you about me. I thank you.” 

There was no roar to greet the giant pine’s remarks, but all the older trees were nodding an assent. 

“Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” It was the butternut again. “Most of us know how ave are going 
to vote, but we are not so sure whether there will be a fair counting. Who are to be the tellers?” 

“A good question,” assented the chair. “I appoint the west wind to collect and separate the ballots— 
red, green, yellow and brown. For tellers I have chosen the silver maple and the white birch.” 

“Not fair! Not fair!” cried a red pine. “There must be no discrimination on account of color. I 
propose you add the black walnut.” 

“Very well, I’ll make these three the tellers,” replied Chairman Beech. 

When election day came, from far and wide was heard the sound of dropping ballots—red, yellow, 
brown and green. Billions were heaped in piles,and when the count was closed the oak had a slight lead. 

Then all the firs rose up to demand a recount and no one knows to this day who is the elected leader 
of the forest. And through the woodlands up and down from north to south the recount causes 
incessant whisperings and rustlings among the trees. 
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The world’s tallest known standing tree, dedicated 
to the founders of the Save-the- Redwoods League. 


Tallest Tree Dedicated 


California Tree Named for Three Founders 


of Save-the-Redwoods League 


ing in North Dyerville Flat, near Dyerville, Humboldt County, 

California, has been dedicated to the three founders of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League—Dr. John C. Merriam, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and president of 
the League; Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, of New York, president of the 
American Museum of Natural History; and Madison Grant, of New 
York. The dedication was part of the ceremony officially dedicating the 
newly acquired 10,000-acre Bull Creek-Dyerville Redwood Forest as a 
part of the California State Park System. 

A hand-engrossed copy of a laudatory resolution passed by the Cali- 
fornia State Park Commission was presented to Dr. Merriam, who 
represented the founders of the League, by Mrs. Edmund N. Brown, a 
member of that body. 

During the morning ceremonies, dedicating the new park unit, Dr. 
Merriam said: 

“This grove is a thing of world interest. There are other forests with 
tree-trunks larger in diameter or with greater bulk. There are none in 
which the trees are taller or more graceful or which show so well these 
qualities combined with mass. There are none in which the setting 
illustrates such striking beauty of the trees and associated vegetation, 
combined with the elements of magnitude and antiquity. 

“The work of preservation is a result of effort by many individuals 
and organizations of this state and of the nation. There has never been 
a movement with greater appeal and finer support than that directed 
toward saving of the redwoods. The program included a wide variety 
of elements, ranging from uses which concern economic value up to 
the highest esthetic and artistic aspects of appreciation. 

“Although purely recreational value, in the sense of exercise and out- 
door life, has had an important part in the movement to save these 
areas, this has always been subordinate to the idea that the redwoods 
are objects of exceptional beauty and primitive grandeur. It is the uses 
which satisfy the spirit of man rather than those which concern solely 
health of his body that have been dominant. 

“The elusive element of natural beauty is that phase in the redwood 
program which to many seems of greatest importance. There is, how- 
ever, another aspect which is universally a determining influence in the 
effort to save these groves; this is their primitive character. The fact 
that this is an unmodified result of creative activity, expressing develop- 
ment of life in one of its most splendid forms, has had great significance 
in work leading to preservation of the Bull Creek-Dyerville Forest. 

“Beauty of nature is attractive, whether its development be guided 
artificially or is the direct result of growth without human influence. 
But the reaching upward of creative power and beauty out of a remote 
past gives to this forest the crowning influence of an otherwise magnifi- 
cent natural spectacle. Our preservation of these groves we recognize 
as not merely the saving of a natural feature such as only centuries 
upon centuries could produce. We see it as a continuation of one of 
the most splendid aspects of creation in the world of living things. 

“The broader world movement to protect for recreational and inspira- 
tional use the finest examples of nature has come to have a place of real 
importance. City parks, framed as it were under our hands, furnish a 
growing joy to numberless lives for which (Continuing on page 702) 


T HE world’s tallest tree, a giant redwood 364 feet in height, stand- 
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Wild native Whistling Swans at the Sanctuary. 


SANCTUARY 


By JACK MINER 


another. A large number nesf and raise their young 

and spend the spring and summer in Canada, but as 
fall approaches they fly to the southern regions of the United 
States. Therefore, as the birds are natives of no one country, 
there exists a migratory bird treaty between the United States 
and Canada which arbitrates laws so that all game birds on 
the continent that migrate are afforded equal protection in 
both countries. 

It is now twenty-six years since I first noticed a decrease 
in the various species of birds on the continent, both among 
the song and insectiverous birds and also among game birds. 
When I began my investigation of the causes of the decrease 
in ducks and geese | found an answer in the increased num- 
ber of hunters and the use of the automatic pump gun. Man 
appeared to be devoting too much time to the killing of game 
birds and not enough to their welfare and protection. Thus, 
I conceived the idea of starting a sanctuary, a place where 
birds would find shelter, food and protection from the guns 
of hunters. Not possessing wealth I was unable to build 
large ponds, but as I was engaged in the brick manufac- 
turing business I turned one rather large clay pit into a lake, 
fenced it off, and posted my invitation to the birds. 

I first purchased a pair of wild geese, clipped their wings, 
and placed them in the pond. Then I scattered corn around 
and sat back to see others swoop down. This was in 1904, 
and | continued to scatter corn until 1908 before there was 
any addition to the two geese I had placed there. That is 
how scarce wild geese were at that time. The first visit 
brought eleven geese, and these remained about eight weeks 
before they flew away. They returned the following year with 
twenty-two others, remaining eight weeks. In 1910 more 
than 300 dropped in to see me, while in 1911 there were 
so many that it was impossible to make any sort of count. 
To present some idea how many come each year since that 
time, it requires a fund of $10,000 every year to purchase 
food for them. 

Thus the sanctuary idea, and the idea to artificially feed 
the waterfowl, has proved itself. After twenty-six years of 
work with it I am convinced of its success as a measure for 
the protection of birds. 

Many people have accused me of “protecting birds to die 
of old age.” This is far from the truth. My idea is simply 


B= of North America migrate from one country to 


to prevent extermination of ducks and geese—to provide for 
another generation the same enjoyment in these birds this 
and past generations have enjoyed. I am not in any measure 
opposed to a man shooting eight or ten ducks or two or 
three geese for food, but I am opposed to men going out and 
slaughtering game birds just for the sake of killing. A sanc- 
tuary does not take anything away from the hunter; rather 
it increases his chances. 

Fifteen years ago the beautiful white whistling swans were 
reduced to hundreds and were in danger of becoming extinct. 
The proper protective measures were taken and today there 
are more than 20,000 whistlers on the continent. Four years 
ago I visited Niagara Falls and found that these birds were 
being caught by the hundreds in death traps. It seems that 
on the waters of Lake Erie, fifteen miles above the falls, the 
swans go for their first northern migration, and it is here 
that they are trapped. 

I discussed this deplorable practice with William Hill, bet- 
ter known as “Red” Hill, a riverman. He informed me that 
geese and ducks undoubtedly would have fallen prey to the 
traps had not my sanctuary up in Canada lured them away. 

“T haven’t seen a wild goose around here since you began 
drawing them to your ponds,” he said. 

“Then why can’t I attract the swan away from the traps, 
Red?” I asked. “I’ve got several pair of swans to serve as 
decoys.” 

That was the beginning. Last summer more than 4,000 
of these beautiful birds spent from a month to six weeks 
along the lake shore at Kingsville where the Government fur- 
nishes Royal Canadian Mounted Police to protect them both 
night and day. 

Not only do ducks and geese find shelter on the sanctuary, 
but around the ponds have been planted several rows of ever- 
green trees which, while serving as a windbreak, shelter hun- 
dreds of song and insectiverous birds. 

What pleases me most is that since my sanctuary has suc- 
ceeded there have been hundreds started by the provincial 
and dominion governments of Canada. Too, in the United 
States countless hundreds have been established. 

Wherever there are birds there must be a sanctuary, espe- 
cially if man continues to dwell upon the slaughter, rather 
than protection. 
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In the beautiful depths of Mariposa Grove. 


immediately following were many whose fevered 
dreams of sudden wealth in the new El Dorado that 
was California ended in bitter disappointment. 

Multitudes there were who flocked westward at the first 
cry of gold discovered, and the long, long trek was on in 
full force over plain and desert and mountain, blazing their 
own torturous trails. Even from over the seas they came, 
and from the north and from the south. The golden mecca 
was California. 

Clear as was the clarion call from out of the West, it was 
not until 1853 that the gold fever fell upon Galen Clark, 
and, unable to resist the lure longer, he left New York in 
October of that year, reaching the country of the Sierra in 
1854, where he promptly joined the fevered throng and set 
to work with pick and shovel. 

Galen Clark’s labor was in vain, however, and like many 
another, he failed to find a “chartless river running on 
fabeled sands of gold.” The mirage faded—the golden 
dream grew dim and finally faded altogether, and sadly but 
wisely Galen Clark sought a more lucrative and sustaining 
occupation. He became a surveyor among the very hills and 
river beds from which he had failed to wrest a fortune. 

But once the lure of gold has had its grip upon a man 
it is not possible to utterly and completely escape its spell. 
Galen Clark was no exception. Time and again while the un- 
controllable gold fever raged among the mountains of the 


A MONG the westbound Argonauts of °49 and the years 


Galen Clark 


DISCOVERER OF THE 
MARIPOSA GROVE 


By CristeL HASTINGS 





Sierra, Galen Clark laid aside his surveyor’s 
tapes and his tripod, and became once more 
Galen Clark, hopeful prospector. 

This spasmodic optimism flared with every re- 
puted local bonanza. Hardships and exposure in 
the rigorous clime of the Sierra took enormous 
toll from among the tireless gold-seekers. Men, 
in their excitement over the yellow flakes that re- 
warded their days of toil in creek bottoms and 
along the rocky sides of mountains, became care- 
less of their welfare. Colds were contracted and 
neglected. Bad went to worse, and the dread white 
plague was not slow in thinning the ranks of the 
prospectors. Even Galen Clark did not escape 
the scourge. His lungs became sorely afflicted 
and it was prophesied his days were numbered. 

Many there were who suffered a similar outlook. They 
became dissolute failures and hopeless drunkards. But not 
Galen Clark. Quietly he withdrew himself and his desperate 
ailment from all contact with old associates and sought 
solace in the higher wilderness, alone. Into the Alpine fast- 
nesses of the mountains he went; a broken wanderer, de- 
prived of once robust health, his dreams dissolved into thin 
air, crept to the very arms of nature for comfort and healing. 

And strange enough, with no companion to interrupt the 
endless solitude, no medicine with which to ease the pain of 
his tortured body, no physician to prescribe earthly remedies 
for his great ill, Galen Clark’s lungs began to heel. In time 
he became completely recovered and was well, sound in 
body, glad in spirit, and with the sublime peace of the huge 
pine forests in his heart. The balsam of the great Sierra 
forests had wrought its health-restoring magic, and an 
abundant measure of exercise derived in tramping through a 
primeval wilderness completed the cure. These two great 
remedies of nature not only cured Galen Clark of his malady, 
but enabled him to attain the venerable age of ninety-six 
years. No recurrence of his illness came to mar his long 
life despite the fact that he lived the outdoor life of the 
mountains and exposed himself constantly to sun and storm 
alike with seeming utter disregard of consequences. 

The notched horizons all about had become a familiar pic- 
ture to Galen Clark’s eyes before his retreat to the moun- 
tains had been long established. At heart a lover of nature, 
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his trips of exploration took him far afield and magnificent 
must have been the panoramas of roadless wilderness that 
rewarded his indefatigable industry. 

In May, 1857, barely three years after he first set foot in 
the new El Dorado and joined the pick and shovel brigade, 
Galen Clark climbed the tortuous slope high above the 
South Fork of the Merced River. The view from this lofty 
point entranced him and he paused to rest and enjoy the 
most splendid vistas of this alpine plane on which he dwelt. 
Accustomed as were his eyes by this time to splendor and 
sheer magnitude, neverthe- 
less Galen Clark’s aston- 
ished gaze fell upon a ruddy 
barked tree so wistfully 
beautiful, so huge in all its 
proportions, so ynbelievabiy 
tall, that it left him stunned. 

It so happened that the 
Calaveras Grove of big trees 
had been discovered two 
years earlier, and many had 
flocked to view its trees in 
their immensity as they were 
believed to be the only spec- 
imens of their kind any- 
where on earth. Their exist- 
ence had been heralded far 
and wide and overnight the 
Sequoia, then unnamed, be- 
came famous and an object 
of great curiosity. 

Galen Clark readily recog- 
nized the mammoth tree on 
which his eyes feasted as one 
of the same genus as the 
giant plants in the Calaveras. 
Indians may have known of 
the existence of the great 
grove of unnamed trees, but 
it is without doubt a fact 
that Galen Clark was the 
first white man to lift his 
eyes in wonderment to their 
lofty crowns and to tramp 
the sombre aisles of what is 
now known as the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, explor- 
ing thoroughly the priceless 
forest which he was the first 
to make known to the world. 

This epoch ramble of dis- 
covery was not made in 
utter solitude, however. 
Galen Clark’s own account of the discovery includes a com- 
panion, Milton Mann, of whom little else is known. 

The naming of the Mariposa Grove was characteristic of 
its discoverer. “A few days later I was in the lower por- 
tion of the grove,” he recorded, “and since the grove was 
situated in Mariposa County, I named it the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees.” 

It may be that straggling prospectors, their eyes seeking 
only the tell-tale glint of gold in hillside out-croppings, 
passed through this same grove of distinguished trees with- 
out looking upward toward the treasure all about and above 
them, but if gold-seekers lifted their eyes to the giants of the 
Mariposa prior to May, 1857, they said nothing of it and 
such discovery, if made by them, was never heralded to the 
world. 

By some it is claimed the grove was discovered quite by 
chance in 1855 by R. Hogg, a hunter who was employed by 





Galen Clark,—discoverer and eventual custodian of the great trees 
in the Mariposa Grove—at the age of ninety-six. 


a water company farther down the slopes to keep its camp 
supplied with bear meat and venison. It is said while thus 
engaged he came upon three strange trees, different from any 
in the forests about, and which he could not identify or 
name. This casual observance Hogg recounted at the time 
to Galen Clark and a few others. Later, in the summer of 


1857, after his discovery of the Mariposa Grove, Galen Clark 
came upon this identical trio of trees in a gulch about a 
half mile in a southeasterly direction from the Mariposa 
Grove. 


One of these, claimed by Hogg to have had a 
circumference greater than 
ninety feet, became so badly 
burned by forest fire in 1864 
that a storm soon after was 
the means of bringing it 
thundering to the forest 
floor. The remaining two, 
unfortunately, were cut down 
afterwards by the too indus- 
trious lumbermen. 

In 1855 Galen Clark had 
already visited the great 
Valley of the Yosemite. He 
was then forty-one years of 
age, and, with remarkable 
faith and foresight, he staked 
out his claim along a nar- 
row trail running from the 
Mariposa Grove to the Yose- 
mite Valley and proceeded 
to settle on the South Fork 
of the Merced River. The 
Mann brothers had just com- 
pleted construction of the 
trail and Galen Clark chose 
a spot not far from the 
flowered carpet of the lovely 
Wawona Meadow. This lay 
in a small round valley 
entirely encircled by blue 
mountains that flaunted their 
rich forests of sugar pine 
into the very skies. Thus the 
Wawona of today, as the 
white man knows it, had its 
humble beginning in the 
crude log house Galen Clark 
built for himself. 

As one who _ envisions 
highways of the future, 
Galen Clark’s skill as a sur- 
veyor reaped its rich reward 
for a time. It was not long 
following the completion of the log cabin that the trail 
began gradually to widen and become familiar to the feet 
of straggling parties who filtered in at long intervals. As 
time went on and the fame of the great Valley of Yosemite 
became broadcast, larger groups made the then somewhat 
hazardous trip into the mountains until finally the world 
made a beaten path past Galen Clark’s humble door and on 
into the Yosemite to view its imposing grandeur. 

As the travel increased steadily with each succeeding sea- 
son, Galen Clark replaced the first humble canvas-and-log 
affair that was his abode with more substantial architectur- 
ing. In 1860 his place at the colorful edge of Wawona 
Meadow was known far and wide as Clark’s Station, and 
served as a sort of headquarters for the sparsely settled 
backwoods country. A trail of fair proportions now con- 
nected his place with the Mariposa Grove and the seasons, 
like the travelers themselves, went their serene way. It did 
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not take Galen Clark long to recognize the importance of 
his forested discovery and he had constructed a good horse 
trail four miles long between Wawona and the Mariposa 
Grove. 

Much hardship accompanied an early day trip into the 
Yosemite region, the heat and dust of summer being well- 
nigh unbearable. It was necessary to endure with what 
fortitude one might possess a ninety-two mile stage ride 
before reaching the Mariposa, with an additional trek of 
sixty miles via horseback for good measure. The first night 
of the horseback trip was spent invariably at Clark’s Sta- 
tion, where hospitality reigned supreme and where tales 
were swapped over the kerosene and candle lighted supper 
table. 

The little wayside inn long remained a bright memory 
in the hearts of those who tarried and partook of its genial 
hospitality. Its host had the knack of making celebrity and 
woodsman alike feel at home. Everyone was welcome. 
Everywhere he was held in highest esteem, and no wayfarer, 
however low his fortune, was ever turned away hungry or 
without rest. Even the Indians loved him and held no 
tribal council among themselves in which the benign “Father 
Clark” did not have voice. 

No early day chronicler of the first pilgrimages into the 
Yosemite Valley has failed to make mention of restful 
evenings spent in friendly meditation around Galen Clark’s 
open campfire. These peaceful gatherings have become a 
tradition of early Sierran history. Anecdotes enlivened the 
solitude—more logs were piled high, and Galen launched 
forth in his narrations of wit and wisdom. He laughed 
seldom, but the twinkle in his eyes accompanied many a 
mirth-provoking yarn. Indeed, early chroniclers invariably 
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alluded to “the slight intonations of his voice which indi- 
cated that something mildly sarcastic or funny was coming.” 
Galen Clark was as much a part of the firelit picture as were 
the great sugar pines towering to majestic heights of 200 
feet, the vanguard of their kin trailing back into the myste- 
rious depths of the forest, their clean clusters of dark green 
needles glowing and shining in the light from the campfire. 

It was inevitable that Galen Clark’s geniality should bring 
him seasonably such vast hosts of friends that he found him- 
self floundering hopelessly in debt. He had no head for 
business, no matter how idealistic were his plans. In 1869 
a survey was made of Mariposa County. So involved was 
Galen Clark financially that he saw a way to ease his fallen 
estate and deeded half his property to Edwin Moore. Things 
were quiet for a time, and a few years later, desiring to make 
some improvements on what land he had left, he borrowed 
money on it. The improvements were badly planned, and 
he could not repay his borrowings. The result was fore- 
closure. Galen Clark faced the necessity of starting again 
from the beginning. 

In the meantime, travelers in increasing numbers con- 
tinued to visit Mariposa Grove. Accessible only by walking 
or on horseback until around 1870, the beginning of that 
decade saw the completion of the Mariposa Road to Clark’s 
Station. In 1874 the road was extended into the Yosemite 
as atoll road. This was completed in July, 1875, and was 
the original Wawona Road. A great celebration in Mariposa 
marked the event. Soon after, in the spring of 1878 or 
1879—the exact year being in doubt—the link of road be- 
tween Wawona and the Mariposa Grove was built and the 
famous opening cut through the Wawona Tree. This road 
is still in use and traffic of to-day passes directly through the 
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This is the famous Wawona Tree, through which the old road passes that is still in use today as a highway. In the late ’70’s, when 


the Washburn brothers built the first road from the Yosemite Valley to the Mariposa Grove, they cut this huge opening directly 
through the center of the tree. 
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base of this living tree. In May, 1875, the Washburn 
brothers had purchased the original Clark’s Station, and 
their holdings bordering the beautiful Wawona Meadow, 
including Clark’s Station, became famous as Wawona, a 
name that is a lure for travelers. 

Gradually the gold excitement abated and the people be- 
gan to turn their eyes to other natural treasures that lay 
all about. But the great Sequoias stood, tall and wistful, 
awaiting the protection that was so slow in coming. Fire 
and ax took their great toll, and even the fact that these 
heroic trees had been found nowhere else made no difference. 
On and on went the work of destruction. At last, and seem- 
ingly, just in the nick of time, legislation came to the rescue 
and saved the Mariposa Grove 
from the lowly estate that was the 
fate of the few Ywindling groves 
of Sequoias in the state. The gov- 
ernor appointed Galen Clark as 
guardian of the Mariposa Grove. 
The governor’s choice proved a 
wise one, for no more sincere lover 
of trees than Galen Clark ever 
lived. 

In 1864, while the Civil War 
was raising its red welt across the 
pages of American history, a bill 
was introduced into Congress and 
an Act passed granting to the State 
of California the mountain gorge 
known at the Yosemite Valley, 
including the Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove. The Act was approved by 
President Lincoln and a_ proc- 
lamation issued by Governor Low 
shortly afterwards accepting the 
grant. Eight commissioners were 
appointed to oversee the great 
valley and the Mariposa Grove. 
Galen Clark was named as one of 
them. On April 2, 1866, formal 
acceptance of the grant was made by the California State 
Legislature and the governor was authorized to appoint a 
guardian for the Yosemite Valley and Marisopa Grove. This 
appointment carried with it the munificent salary of $500 a 
year for Galen Clark. 

Thereafter, more than ever, Galen Clark had his hands full 
in trying to protect the forest in his charge. Souvenir hunters 
were all for stripping the massive trees of bark and branch. 
Sheep herders and campers were unbelievably careless 
with fires. In 1889 a disastrous conflagration visited 
the edge of the grove, almost entering into the heart of the 
forest. It was this fire which consumed the Mariposa 
Grove’s greatest fallen tree, the Lone Giant. 

Toiling season after season with only his meagre salary 
to care for his simple wants, often digging into his own 
pocket for funds with which to carry on the task of clearing 
the brush and inflammable débris from the floor of the forest 
and its outer boundaries, Galen Clark rendered his monu- 
mental service for twenty-four years, yet he died, alone and 
unsung. To-day there are few, indeed, who remember him 
even through hearsay. 

In spite of the great deeds he performed during his color- 


Of slipping sunlight. 


A QUIET ROAD 


‘The quiet road has chosen well its way 

Along a winding streamlet proudly spread 

Into the darkling beauty of a bay, 

Reflecting the occasional wWarm-red 

OF oak trees dreaming in the last thin ray 
Stillness perfected. 

And then, a stir within the underlay, 

A cautious stir, click of a leaf unshed, 

And swift, long wings of solitary bird 

Whir through the open distance, glimmer high, 
Descending where the soft marsh grasses sigh. 
And once again the incomparable, 

Deep hush of shadows lengthening westward 


Into an evening dimly autumnal. 


—Genessee Richardson. 


ful career, Galen Clark lived a life of severe simplicity. 
Some there were who even laughed at his innate modesty, 
his quiet contemplation of the great treasure that was in his 
keeping. Wistful as the trees that stood eternally about, 
quiet and unassuming, he grew to be more and more like the 
still forest about him. Uninterested in personal gain and 
fame, he lived only for the great trees he had discovered. 
They were his all and with them he was content. Rarely did 
he venture to speak of himself. He considered himself only 
as the shadow is to the tree. It was only with the greatest of 
reluctance that he would answer the curious when they 
sought to draw him out regarding his singularly simple 
mode of living. In 1904 he was induced, after much per- 
suasion, to write his account of the 
Indians of the Yosemite, a slender 
volume greatly treasured by its 
few proud possessors to-day. 

“He was fond of scenery,” re- 
counted his friend, John Muir, 
“and once told me that he liked 
nothing in the world better than to 
climb to the top of a high ridge or 
mountain and look off.” 

Bent ever on solitary explora- 
tion, often Galen Clark—armed 
only with his rifle, a single blanket 
and a meagre bit of bacon and flour 
—would disappear for days. Al- 
ways his solitary tramping trips 
were rewarded with ever new and 
marvelous points of view. And to 
him these rewards were greater 
than the gold of earth could have 
been. 

Well-nigh inarticulate in his 
pathetic endeavors to portray with 
his modest pen the wonders of 
nature that flourished and _ blos- 
somed all about him, Galen Clark 
came to know the irony that lies 
in the poverty of language for unpretentious souls like him- 
self. He made no attempt to describe all he saw. His pen pos- 
sessed none of the magic that was the gift of John Muir. But 
his love for the great Valley of the Yosemite was part of him. 

The sun was setting for him. Galen Clark’s feet had lost 
the eager movement of youth and the high snowy waters of the 
great Yosemite Falls were not whiter than his hair and 
his long flowing beard. Realizing the end would probably 
mean separation from familiar scenes he had loved so de- 
voutly for half a century, he made sure of his everlasting 
home in the very heart of Yosemite Valley. Choosing a 
flowered spot within sight and sound of the thundering 
waters of the highest waterfall in the world, Galen Clark dug 
his own grave. The cliffs above furnished a granite block 
for his tombstone, carved simply with his name. All of 
these solitary preparations in the very dusk of life. Four 
tiny seedlings of sequoias from the Mariposa Grove he trans- 
planted to mark the four corners of his grave, so that even in 
sleep he would be sheltered by their wistful branches. 

One day, in 1910, when he was ninety-six years old, the 
end came—in silence and in sorrow. Galen Clark had 
reached the end of the longest trail. 














Chestnut or rock oak—so called because its leaves 


those of the chestnut, and 
its wood. 


resemble closely 
because of the extreme hardness of 


HESE names are not difficult to understand. Chestnut 

refers to the leaves, which resemble those of the chest- 

nut tree; and the wood of the second species is used in 
making baskets. When I first heard the term “rock oak” 
applied to the chestnut oak, I thought it was because it so 
often grew on rocky hillsides, but I found out later that the 
name referred to its very hard wood. 

Near Fishkill-on-the-Hudson there is a chestnut oak under 
which Washington used to mount his horse in 1782-83, when 
he went to visit the army at Fishkill. It is several centuries 
old and has a trunk diameter of seven feet. Five feet, how- 
ever, is usually the maximum size for this tree, with a height 
of one hundred feet. As a rule it thrives better and grows 
larger in the Southern States. 

It occurs wild in rocky woods and on dry hillsides from 
Maine to southern Ontario and southward to Alabama and 
Tennessee. There are fine specimens on the bluffs of the 
Bronx River, in New York, and it is locally common in the 
lower Hudson River Valley; but the great groves are farther 
south along the Appalachian slopes of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Here the trees are cut in great numbers and the 
logs stripped of their valuable thick gray bark, which is 
extensively used in tanning leather. One passes load after 
load of tanbark on its way to the railroad station, where it is 
either packed at once into cars or stacked for later shipment. 
No other American tree of the white-oak group supplies so 


Chestnut Oak 
and 
Basket Oak 


By 
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much tannic acid as this species. The dark brown wood is 
very hard, strong, heavy, close grained, and durable, but 
difficult to season properly. It is commonly used for rail- 
road ties, fencing, and firewood. 

This tree became known in Europe at an early date, hav- 
ing been introduced into England in 1730. Although some- 
times planted, even on streets, there are a number of oaks 
much more desirable for shade and ornament. 

Both the foliage and the fruits of the chestnut oak are 
striking and characteristic. The leaves are five to seven 
inches long, with 
many rounded 
shallow lobes on 
the margin and 
large, straight 
veins that are 
quite conspic- 
uous. On_ the 
upper side they 
are smooth and 
a deep yellowish 
green, while be- 
low they are 
paler and cov- 
ered with a faint 
hairiness. 

The acorns are 
large, and a shin- 
ing chestnut red, 
measuring aninch 
or more in length 
and not half con- 
cealed by their 
rough, thick cups. 
The flowers ap- 





Strikingly characteristic leaves 
and acorns of the chestnut oak, 
with bark detail. 
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pear in May and the nuts ripen in October, the same year. 
The meat is not very sweet and is scarcely edible, but many 
other acorns are worse. The size and abundance of these 
acorns, their shapely form, and their fine coloring makes 
them exceptionally attractive. And as for sprouting, they 
often do that even before reaching the ground. 

The basket oak is a large tree with a maximum height of 
one hundred feet and a trunk diameter of seven feet at times. 
Its bark is quite different from that of the chestnut oak, being 
light gray and flaky like that of the common white oak. Its 
wood also resembles that of the white oak and post oak, 
being very heavy, strong, durable, hard, close-grained, 
and light brown in color, with thin, darker-colored sap- 
wood. It takes a fine polish and is considered excellent 
timber for veneer, tight cooperage, fence posts, boards, 
and lumber for general purposes. A great many baskets 
are made of it because the annual layers separate easily 
into sheets, as in the black ash. 

Since it grows in swamps and wet woods, it is fre- 
quently spoken of as the “swamp chestnut oak”; and 
because its acorns are eaten by cows the name “cow oak” 
is also applied. From Delaware to Indiana and south- 
ward to Florida and Texas, it occurs in the wild state, 
and it is occasionally planted for shade in southern 
towns where the soil is not too dry. 

If one saw only the trunk of this tree, he would proba- 
bly think it was a white oak or a swamp white oak, but the 
foliage is similar to that of the chestnut oak and the acorns 
are immense. The leaves reach eight inches in length at 
times, are oval in outline, broader beyond the middle, and 
beautifully scalloped on the margin. The under sides of 
the leaves are paler and downy, while above they are smooth, 
bright green, and shining. In the autumn they take on rich, 
crimson tints before falling. 

The large, abundant, sweet acorns of the basket oak have 
interested me greatly. No wonder the cows like them and 
the pigs begin to fatten when they fall. Nearly every little 
live oak acorn I pick up has a hole in one side made by an 
insect; but these big ones seem quite unmolested. Of course, 
they have a bitter streak—to be expected in oaks—but they 
at least suggest those remarkably good acorns found beneath 
the swamp white oak tree. 

The flowers appear in April or May and the acorns mature 
in one season, ripening in September and October. They 
are a bright, shining brown, egg-shaped, and set in rough, 
rather shallow cups. They are almost an inch in diameter 
and an inch and 
a half in length. 
The tree is con- 
spicuous because 
of its silver bark, 
its massive trunk 
and its broad 
crown of bright- 
colored foliage. 

The so - called 
silver grain in 
oak wood is at- 
tributable to the 
large compound 
rays running 
radially through 
the wood, in ad- 
dition to the 
small secondary 
rays. In describ- 
ing the ancient 
ancestry of the 
oaks, Berry says 
that they “appear 
to have diverged 





Characteristic light bark of the 


oak, with its 
leaves and acorns. 


basket large 
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The basket oak is a large tree, commonly found in swamps 
The annual layers separate easily— 
hence the name, for many baskets are made of the wood. 


and wet woods. 


from the ancestral Dryophyllum stock at the dawn of the 
Upper Cretaceous, or perhaps in the closing days of the 
Lower Cretaceous. Some hundreds of kinds of fossil oak 
leaves have been described, but a considerable number of 
these, and especially those from the earlier rocks, are more 
or less open to suspicion regarding their proper identifica- 
tion. Cretaceous oaks have been described from both 
Australia and Tasmania. . . .” And he goes on in his 
fascinating way to describe the genesis of the various oak 
species from the earliest known geologic times. 

In view of the name,—chestnut oak, it is particularly in- 
teresting to learn that the oaks and chestnuts belong to the 
same family. This is called Fagaceew, and includes also 
beech, chinquapin and pasania. Pasania is intermediate 
between the oaks and chestnuts and is represented in America 
by a single western species known in California and Oregon 
as tan bark oak or chestnut oak. Members of the family 
Fagacee are distributed over the entire world, and North 
America is represented by fifty-two species. But of all the 
members of the family the oaks are supreme, and in America 
Sargent lists forty-seven species. Everywhere they are rep- 
resented by dominant individuals, so it is no wonder that 
Virgil described it as 


“Jove’s own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty.” 


While neither chestnut oak or basket oak can be ranked 
the most magnificent of the oaks, they are species to be reck- 
oned with and have played an important part in America’s 
history and traditions. 











The Vice-President Goes A-Nutting 


Curtis Leads Boy Scouts to Mount Vernon to Gather Walnuts for Project 


ICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES CURTIS, on October 5, 

led a group of boy scouts to Mount Vernon to gather 

walnuts for the National Nut Tree Planting Project, 
of which The American Forestry Association is one of the 
sponsors, officially setting in motion the 1931 nation-wide 
drive by scouts to gather nuts from trees on historic grounds 
for future plantings. The Vice-President commended the 
scouts on their participation in the project, which imitates the 
tree-planting activities of George Washington, and admon- 
ished them to emulate the patriotism of the first President. 

“Be an American first,” he urged as the high point in his 
talk with the scouts, wherein he described Washington’s love 
of home and country as evidenced in the beautiful estate of 
Mount Vernon. 

Accompanying the Vice-President were officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Boy Scouts of 
America, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Associa- 
tion, the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Society 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 
The nuts gathered by 
the scouts are to be used 
as a part of the 1932 
celebration in honor of 
the anniversary of 
Washington's birth. 
They will be planted on 
state capitol grounds 
and in other public 
places as tributes to 
the man who is first 
in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Official welcome to 
the estate was extended 
by Colonel Harrison H. 
Dodge, superintendent, 
the man who has lived 





“Be An American First!” urges Vice-President Charles Curtis as the 
group gathered around him during the annual Boy Scout pilgrimage 
to gather walnuts at Mount Vernon. 


at Mount Vernon longer than did its famous master. In a 
jovial mood, the Vice-President responded, telling of his own 
boyhood days in Kansas, when he, too, went on nutting expe- 
ditions. Continuing in a more serious vein, he told the scouts 
that they were carrying on a great tradition. 

Dr. A. F. Woods, who represented the Department of Agri- 
culture, urged that the planting and care of the seeds be in 
accordance with scientific principles in order that strong 
and vigorous trees might memorialize the historical grounds. 

“We are coming to see more clearly the important part 
that trees play in the development and enrichment of Amer- 
ican home life,” said Dr. William A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. “Washington was interested at a 
time when the chief interest of most Americans was in the 
cutting down and getting rid of the magnificent forests which 
the colonists found when they reached our shores. Whatever 
may have been his 
thought during the 
hatchet days of boy- 
hood, he soon devel- 
oped that broad vision 
with respect to trees 
which characterized his 
actions in other matters 
throughout his life.” 

Mrs. John F. Sippel, 
president of the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, represented that 
organization. Mrs. 
James H. Dorsey, con- 
servation chairman of 
the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
and of the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, joined with the 
scouts in gathering nuts 
and told them of the 
historic places in Mary- 


land. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Public Domain Looms 


URING the past summer Uncle Sam’s Public Domain 
of 180,000,000 acres has baked under an unusually 
hot western sun. Sheep and cattle have tramped 

over its surface without let or hindrance as they have for 
years, seeking meagre forage. There have been sporadic 
mountain showers here and there washing deeper gullies 
on the slopes and carrying more soil toward the sea. But 
for the most part drought and heat have ruled throughout 
the West. Many mountain streams, lakes, and reservoirs 
have reached the lowest levels in history. The fear of 
water exhaustion has stalked many sections. 

During the same summer months the report of President 
Hoover’s Public Domain Commission recommending a dubi- 
ous operation to save the Public Domain from wholly wasting 
away from neglect and misuse has rested in the shade of 
official archives in Washington. With the advent of Congress 
only a few weeks hence, there is a sharpening of interest 
and speculation as to what consideration the law-makers 
of the nation will give to the commission’s recommendations. 
That Congress will be asked to write them into law seems 
probable. President Hoover has so indicated in response to 
an inquiry made in September by George D. Pratt, President 
of The American Forestry Association. President Hoover 
said that the commission’s report would be forwarded to 
Congress “with my support.” The logical conclusion is that 
the administration is in sympathy with the recommendations 
of the commission and will endeavor to have them enacted 
into law. 

That the Public Domain is in need of heroic treatment, 
no one doubts. As a major conservation task it has been 
consistently ignored and avoided for years by the Federal 
Government. There are good and bad recommendations in 
the commission’s report, as was pointed out in this maga- 


zine last spring. On the whole, the commission’s handling 
of the problem was disappointing to conservationists. Its 
recommendations bear the stamp of compromise to states 
that desire the Public Domain and states that do not. Wil- 
liam B. Greeley, former Chief Forester, was a member of 
the commission but refused to sign the report. He said, 
“I believe that we should deal with these public lands in 
national terms in accordance with the common national 
policy; and the report fails in my judgment to adequately 
define or provide for the permanent functions of National 
Forests in these Western States. Specifically, I believe that 
lands of evident importance for the conservation of stream 
flow or control of destructive erosion should be placed within 
National Forests as far as practicable regardless of the 
nature of their cover.” 

Chief objections to the commission’s recommendations so 
far as they affect National Forests are (1) restrictions against 
adding any public lands to the forests excepting upon request 
of the state and limiting such additions to areas chiefly valu- 
able for forests, and (2) creation of state boards with un- 
limited power to make additions and eliminations from the 
National Forests. In the first instance the commission seems 
to have overlooked that the conservation of stream flow and 
the control of erosion are basic purposes of the National 
Forests. In the second instance the commission would, in 
effect, set up a system of state boards each of which would 
have power now vested only in Congress and the President. 
Under the authority given them these boards, if so minded, 
could by eliminations rend asunder the whole National 
Forest system state by state. It is difficult to believe that 
President Hoover will attempt to have this provision written 
into law. To do so would at once place the whole National 
Forest system in jeopardy. 


New York’s Forest Amendment 


of idle land have been successfully reforested since 

May 15, 1885, when the State of New York passed 
its first comprehensive act establishing, maintaining, and 
protecting state forests. The state now owns more than 2.,- 
000,000 acres within the Adirondack and Catskill Parks. 
By the provisions of the state constitution, the trees on the 
land cannot be sold, removed, or destroyed. 

But large as is the Forest Preserve, it represents but a small 
portion of the land area of the state where rural population 
has been steadily dwindling. In spite of the demands of the 
eastern cities for food these farmlands have been abandoned 
at the rate of 40,000 acres a year for the past fifty years. 
This has resulted in a burden of unproductive land apparent 


if \REES have grown to maturity and thousands of acres 


first to the local communities but now recognized as a state 
problem. 

In 1928 a Reforestation Commission was appointed to 
study the state’s land problem. Following the report of this 
Commission the 1929 legislature passed an act permitting 
state aid to counties in reforesting their idle lands. Since 
then twenty counties have availed themselves of its benefits. 
The same legislature passed another act permitting the state 
to acquire, reforest and manage lands for forest purposes 
outside the forest preserve counties. Under this act the Con- 
servation Department has acquired some abandoned farm 
lands and reforested them. 

The Legislature of the following year passed a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide an enlarged reforesting pro- 
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gram of $20,000,000 over a period of fifteen years. The 
amendment was introduced on the recommendation of the 
Reforestation Commission, and in accordance with the state 
constitution was again presented to and passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1931. It is now before the people for their approval 
and will be voted upon at the elections to be held in New 
York State on November 3. 

Nelson C. Brown, of the New York State College of For- 
estry, describes the proposed amendment in an article “New 
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York at the Cross-Ways” in this issue of AMERICAN Forests, 
The program has the endorsement of leading foresters and 
conservationists of New York. It is a constructive effort to 
make forestry in a large way help solve the problems which 
accompany the increasing burdens of abandoned land. 
Through nearly half a century of progressive forestry de- 
velopment, New York has paved the way for this larger 
step. It is to be hoped the people of the state will seize 
the opportunity and approve the amendment. 


A Cathedral of Trees 


N SEPTEMBER 13th the greatest forest in all the 
world was dedicated to the use, enjoyment, and 
inspiration of mankind. The ceremony officially 
marked the saving of the famous Bull Creek-Dyerville Red- 
wood Forest in California, the most magnificent example of 
forest growth to be found on any continent. Saved by the 
joint efforts of the Save-the-Redwoods League and the State 
Park Commission of California, the ceremonies quite appro- 
priately recognized the leading parts which these organiza- 
tions and the many individuals and groups working with 
them have taken in accomplishing the preservation of this 
forest magnificent. The morning ceremony dedicated the 
10,000 acre tract as the Bull Creek-Dyerville State Park, the 
exercises being held under the towering redwoods on the main 
Bull Creek Flat in Humboldt County. In the afternoon the 
naming of the Founders Tree, a redwood 364 feet in height, 
said to be the world’s tallest tree, was dedicated to the three 
founders of the Save-the-Redwoods League, Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam, President of the League, Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
and Madison Grant. 
More than ordinary significance is attached to the dedi- 
cation of these redwood trees. Not only does it mark the 
greatest achievement of the Save-the-Redwoods League, but 


the greatest achievement in any land in preserving an ex- 
ample of primitive and inspiring nature. At the same time 
it places the State of California and its State Park Commission 
in the forefront of the states in leading the way to apprecia- 
tion of the need and opportunity of preserving the wonders 
and beauties of nature for the enjoyment and inspiration of 
its people. The Bull Creek-Dyerville Forest is of more than 
state interest. It is a world cathedral of trees. We are wont 
to think of cathedrals as something reared by the hand of 
man but here is a cathedral reared by the hand of the Creator. 
There is nothing like it anywhere else in the world. As Dr. 
Merriam said in his dedicatory remarks, “It is one of the 
outstanding examples of something superlative in the world 


of living things which may not only be preserved in its 
naturalness but can be protected in its primitiveness as the 
world 


unquestioned continuing influence of the developing 
as it was before man came into being. One of the grandest 
works among things which live, this forest seems like a frag- 
ment of the Garden of Eden coming to us directly from the 
hand of the Creator.” 

People everywhere owe to those who have had a part in 
its preservation an expression of thanks and appreciation. 


Will They Go To Congress? 


S LONG as sheep graze the National Forests, the ques- 
tion of grazing fees, apparently, will never lie down 
in green pastures. The Secretary of Agriculture has 

again been called upon to deny a demand championed by 
western wool growers for a reduction in grazing fees 
favorite subject of periodic controversy in the grazing ad- 
ministration of the National Forests. 

In this latest effort to obtain cheaper range from the 
public forests, the grazers base their plea upon the general 
economic situation as it affects their industry. Secretary 
Hyde decided last month on a finding of facts that the graz- 
ers are not entitled to a reduction. National Forest grazing 
charges, he says, are already below and frequently less than 
half the charges for similar pasturage on private land and 
constitute only a small part of the production costs of live- 
stock. Holders of forest permits enjoy many advantages 
over other livestock producers, he points out, and reductions 
would give them still greater advantages. In effect, the Sec- 
retary says that present holders of permits to graze on the 
National Forests number only about twenty-five per cent of 
those engaged in stock raising in the west and if they are not 
willing to pay the modest fee imposed by the government, 
there are many applicants for permits who would gladly 
pay the going or even higher rates. 

The Secretary further calls attention to the fact that to 
reduce the grazing fees would bring about a corresponding 
reduction in the National Forest receipts allocated to counties 
for school and road purposes. The demand of the grazers 
is for a thirty per cent reduction. Inquiry at the Forest 
Service discloses the fact that such a reduction might in 
many instances seriously embarrass counties in maintaining 
their school systems. Based upon the past year, grazing fees 





yielded over $1,960,000, of which $695,388 were paid to the 
states for public school use and road building. The thirty 
per cent reduction demanded by the grazers would, therefore, 
cut some $200,000 from the road and school funds of the 
Western States and benefit primarily a small group of stock- 
men at the expense of the rest of the people. 

It is interesting to note the insistence with which the sheep- 
men have pressed their demands. In January, 1930, Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, largest sheepman on the National Forests, re- 
quested the Forester to remit grazing fees for 1930 because 
of the business depression. Upon the Forester’s refusal, an 
appeal was taken to the Secretary of Agriculture who sus- 
tained the decision of the Forester. The wool growers 
through Western congressmen and senators, it is said, then 
forced a reconsideration by Secretary Hyde. In due course, 
the Secretary reaffirmed his first decision. The grazers there- 
upon carried their demand to the President and secured an- 
other reconsideration by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In announcing his decision for the third and it is to be 
hoped the last time, the Secretary said: “After full considera- 
tion of these replies and the facts and the circumstances in 
the case, I have decided that the interest of the public will 
be best served by making no reduction in the grazing fees on 
the National Forests.” 

That appears final. But is it? The sheepmen have fought 
their demand from Forester to Secretary to President. Will 
they next go to Congress, as they have done before in attempts 
to force grazing concessions on the National Forests? In 
this instance, Secretary Hyde’s finding, however, that a re- 
duction of the grazing fees would not be in the public interest 
makes their appearance on Capitol Hill almost tantamount 
to their saying “The public be damned.” 








GAME AND THE FORESTS 


SOME OF THE INTER-RELATIONSHIPS AFFECTING GAME MANAGEMENT 


By M. E. 


AME is a product of the forest. Its welfare is closely 
related to that of soils, timber, water, forage, and 
recreation. The lack of scientific data on the inter- 

relations of these resources is keenly felt in efforts to formu- 
late plans for the proper management of game. A great many 
facts, however, are apparent which show that these resources 
are dependent, one upon another. 

The absolute dependence of animal life upon plant life is 
well known, the carnivorous depending upon the herbivorous, 
the herbivorous depending upon plant life which, in turn, 
depends upon soil and moisture. This forms nature’s chain 
which is no stronger than its weakest link—the possibility 
of the destruction of any one of these elements. If the car- 
nivorous animals, including man, do not remove an adequate 
number of 
herbivorous 
animals, the 
result is an 
over -abundant 
supply of 
herbivores that 
take too heavy 
a toll of plant 
life. This strips 
the soil of the 
protective cov- 
ering so neces- 
sary for hold- 
ing and ab- 
sorbing the 
normal precip- 
itation. The 
result is ero- 
sion, which not 
only lessens 
the capacity 





MUSGRAVE 


On the other hand, in the more remote and inaccessible areas, 
certain species of game have increased to the detriment of 
themselves, of the range and of other species of game. An 
equitable distribution of game and of sportsmen is another 
important phase of game management which arises out of 
these conditions. 

On a privately-owned range in the Sacramento Mountains, 
in and adjacent to the Lincoln National Forest in New Mexico, 
striking examples of lop-sided conservation were found. For 
the protection of livestock and other private property, and be- 
cause of some sentimentality for wild game, the public was 
barred from hunting on these ranges. Both white-tail and mule 
deer were permitted to increase to a point where there was not 
enough of the palatable species of forage plants to maintain 

them properly 
and to take 
care of the 
winter needs of 
domestic stock. 


Each year the 


deer have 
moved farther 
down the 


slopes, until 
now they are 
found on the 
low hills and 
flat lands 
along the foot 
of the moun- 
tains. Origi- 
nally bear and 
turkeys were 
abundant in 
the upper and 
intermediate 


for holding levels of this 
water for the ; uae ; mountain 
utilization of The leaves and twigs of juniper are especially palatable to deer and they destroy mane plants, range, and 
plants but defoliating them as high as they can reach. This photograph shows the “deer line” on juniper quail were 


takes off de- 
caying vege- 
table matter 
essential to the building up and the maintenance of a fertile, 
productive soil. Since the preservation of indigenous plant 
life is necessary to the maintenance of soil fertility, utilization 
_ by animals without impairment of plant life becomes one of 
the major objectives in range management. 

State game laws, which are applicable to National Forests, 
furnish the only means of control of numbers of game ani- 
mals, but because of their general nature and their inflexi- 
bility, local situations are not met satisfactorily. Lack of 
funds and of available data on the life and food habits of 
game animals has retarded progress along these lines. Senti- 
mentality of a well-meaning but misunderstanding public and 
the many readjustments necessitated by changing state ad- 
ministrations combine further to complicate an already com- 
plex problem. Despite this, great strides have been made in 
rehabilitating native game species. 

There are, however, great areas near cities and towns where, 
because of their accessibility by automobile, the game supply 
is either still diminishing or is making only a small increase. 


trees on the Apache National Forest in Arizona. 


plentiful along 
the lower 
slopes and 
more level lands. During the past few years, although they 
have been protected and only a ten-day open season has been 
permitted, bear have nearly disappeared, turkeys have be- 
come scarce and quail are vanishing. 

While inspecting this range last August I found the deer 
not only defoliating the shin oak, Quercus undulata, which 
rarely attains a height of more than six feet, but they were 
eating the acorns before they had fully matured and fallen 
to the ground. In this they were joined by the band-tailed 
pigeons, Columba Fasciata fasciata, which had migrated into 
the region by hundreds. This meant that there was no winter 
feed left for the turkeys when the snows drove them down, 
and the bears had to go into hibernation unfattened unless 
they became killers of livestock, which probably would re- 
sult in their own destruction as predators. Turkey taken by 
hunters from November 10 to 20, 1930, were reported poor 
and unfit for human consumption. Cattle herds, although 
reduced far below the numbers once run on this range, came 
through the winter in very poor condition. 
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In dense stands of shin and gambel oak, where they grew 
low enough for deer to defoliate them, sheet and gully ero- 
sion was very noticeable; in some places shallow soil had 
been entirely removed, leaving nothing but bare rocks. 

On the lower levels deer were abundant even though it was 
August and very hot, and, together with wild burros and a few 
cattle, they were not only utilizing the annual growth of all 
palatable species of plants, but were eating off the tops of 
shrubs and were, in some places, entirely destroying them. 
This left no opportunity for the production of seed necessary 
for the subsistence of quail. Such plants as mountain mahog- 
any, Cercocar pus, yuccas, agaves, and mesquite, which, with 
grasses and weeds, furnish winter feed for quail, had had no 
opportunity to produce seed. 

Through overpopulation by deer similar conditions are 
known to exist in the Black Canyon and the Sapillo regions 
of the Gila National Forest, in the Black Mountain unit of 
the Datil National Forest, both in New Mexico, in the Gra- 
ham division of the Crook National Forest, in the Blue Divi- 
sion of the Crook and the Apache National Forests, in the 
Coconino-Yavapai Game Preserve of the Tusayan National 
Forest and in the Santa Catalina division of the Coronado 
National Forest in Arizona. On these areas the over-utiliza- 
tion of shrubs and other ground covering by deer is not only 
diminishing the food supply of eround- nesting birds but is 
depriving these birds of secluded nesting plac es and cover 
protection from their enemies. 

On their summer range in the Sitgreaves National Forest, 
the elk have increased until they are killing out the willows 
in the high meadows. Some of these meadows have a gentle 
slope while others slope more steeply. Willows and grass 
constitute the only covering by which the soil is held from 
erosion. The heavy utilization of the plants has already re- 
sulted in slight erosion. Along the canyon walls where elk 
concentrate, yuccas and other palatable plants are rapidly 
being killed. The destruction of these plants together with 
the loosening of the soil by the hooves of these big game ani- 
mals is also facilitating erosion and causing the streams to 
carry a great amount of silt throughout the run-off season. 
Nearly all of these streams are stocked with trout, a fish 
known to be unable to thrive or to reproduce in muddy water. 
If they survive in it, eroding floods will wash out their foods 
or even the fish themselves. This emphasizes a little-consid- 
ered relationship between big-game animals and fish. 

On the Anderson Mesa-Hay Lake region of the Coconino 
National Forest antelope have increased until it has become 
necessary for them to utilize juniper up to a point of destruc- 
tion of small plants and defoliation of large plants as high 
as they can reach. Stomach examinations have proved that 
the leaves and twigs of this plant are palatable to deer and 
antelope at any time of the year, and that the berries are 
palatable to domestic livestock and to a great number of wild 
animals, including some carnivores such as coyotes, foxes and 
ring-tailed cats, and to birds, such as turkeys, pigeons, robins 
and bluebirds. Therefore, the overpopulation of antelope 
and the destruction of juniper not only reduces the carrying 
capacity of the range for antelope and contributes toward 
their own ultimate destruction, but it deprives these other 
forms of wild life of their natural food during the winter 
months. 

Over-utilization of plant life by all forms of grazing and 
browsing animals is also having its effect on resident bird-life 
in the lower ranges of the Southwest. Quail have a very defi- 
nite and local range and are very dependent on the forage 
produced on a given area throughout the year. During the 
fall of 1927 I visited the experimental plots on the Tonto 
National Forest near Roosevelt Lake, in Arizona. On the 
open ranges in the vicinity of these plots I found that such 
plants as grasses, bear grass Xerophyllum, sotol Dasylirion, 
and other forms of heavy seed-producing plants had not had 
an opportunity to produce seed, due to their heavy over-utili- 


zation by grazing animals. Inside the fenced plots, where 
plants had been ‘protected from grazing, the seed crop was 
heavy. Here quail had concentrated in great numbers. 
Migratory birds such as gambel sparrows, “lark buntings, 
bluebirds and robins were gathered on these areas. Even 
the rodents had apparently discovered this source of supply 
and were coming in from outlying districts, thus robbing the 
quail and other ‘Yesident birds of the precious supply of feed 
produced in these small inclosures. 

There is also keen competition between deer, Javalina hogs, 
rodents, coyotes, foxes, quail and other birds for the fruit 
of the opuntia cactus commonly known as the prickly pear. 
Ordinarily this plant is considered of little value as forage, 
but nearly as many forms of wild life depend upon it for 
a certain amount of food as do upon the juniper and the 
mesquite. Therefore, it plays an important part in the wild 
life of the forests and ranges. 

The beaver is undoubtedly one of the greatest conservation- 
ists known at this time. Striking examples of his inter-rela- 
tionship with plant life and with other forms of animal life 
are to be found along streams of many of the National For- 
ests. On the upper tributaries of the Little Colorado River, 
of White River, and of Black River, in Arizona, beaver had 
become numerous due to their protection by laws through 
a period of years, and had established themselves along most 
of the small streams up to an elevation of nine or ten thou- 
sand feet. They built a series of dams, one above the other, 
backing the water up, step-like, for a distance of a half mile 
or more in some places. The flow of water was checked and 
allowed to go out gradually, spreading over large areas. 
This caused irrigation and sub-irrigation, thus creating a 
cover of succulent grasses and herbaceous plants and widen- 
ing the distribution of such water-loving plants as willows, 
alders, cottonwoods and dogwood. This abundant supply 
of water and forage was naturally made available for both 
game and domestic animals. The creation of ponds had pro- 
vided nesting and feeding grounds for a considerable number 
of water-fowl. 

I have found as many as three mallard duck nests on small 
islands where the surrounding water not only provided food 
for the mother, and later for the young, but also protected 
them from predatory animals that might have eaten the eggs 
or destroyed the nests before the young had hatched. Since 
drought and drainage for agriculture over great areas have 
deprived these birds of nesting grounds, these hundreds of 
beaver-made ponds were a haven to the migratory water-fowl. 

Some of the best fishing to be had in these mountains was 
in the beaver dams where spawning grounds, rearing ponds 
in the shallows away from larger predatory fish, and an 
abundant supply of available fish-food sustained and per- 
petuated fish life. 

Below the dams, even in the steep canyons, a steady flow 
of clear water provided splendid conditions for the mainte- 
nance of mountain trout. Along the banks of the streams 
below these dams it was not uncommon to see willow branches 
that had been cut off by the beaver taking root in the banks 
and providing shelter for fish, and holding the earthen walls 
intact. 

In the winter of 1924 the closed season on beaver was auto- 
matically opened by the lapsing of one law before another 
had been enacted; and during that time trappers flocked to 
the streams and took the beaver out in wholesale lots. Had 
it not been for the untiring efforts of Charles L. Davis, then 
superintendent of the White River Apache Indian Reservation, 
in preventing trapping on Reservation lands, these animals 
would have neared extinction. As it was, they were killed 
out in most places on the Apache National Forest, where no 
protection could be given them. 

I visited these streams during the summers of 1926 and 
1927 and found that the beaver dams were washed out and 
in some places deep gullies had (Continuing on page 702) 
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TRUE STORIES OF THE OUTDOORS 


STRANGER THAN FICTION, INDEED, ARE THE STORIES TOLD BY THE MEN WHO WORK OR 
PLAY BEYOND THE REACHES OF CIVILIZATION, WHEN THEY GATHER AROUND THE 


EVENING CAMP FIRE. 


THESE TALES, TRUE ADVENTURES ALL, AND TOLD BY MEN 
WHO ARE STILL PIONEERING, APPEAR FROM TIME TO TIME IN 


“AMERICAN FORESTS“. 


THE LAST OF “DUTCH PETE” 


By EARL W. SNELLING 


| N Y E FOUND the woman a hundred yards east of the 

Big Horn River bridge. That is, a school boy from 

Kane found her, face down in the mud and de- 
lirious. The little fellow was too small to give much as- 
sistance, but he did manage to extract her from the mud 
and partly cover her with his coat. Then he went to the 
nearest ranch for help. It did not take the ranch hands 
long to see that her hands and feet were frozen and that 
long exposure had affected her mind. 

At the ranch that night, when kindly and knowing hands 
had succeeded in quieting her somewhat, she babbled a 
_ Strange story. 

She had lived with her husband, Steven Gerrey, better 
known as “Dutch Pete,” and with the reputation of being 
a game poacher, in a cabin on the top of Little Mountain, 
a region little frequented save by an occasional rancher or 
ranger. In short words that seemed to catch in her throat 
she related how a month past her husband had waved good- 
bye from a small butte below the cabin and trudged away 
into the Devil’s Canyon country in search of venison for 
the winter’s table. He had not returned. She had waited 
two weeks for him before she decided to seek aid from the 
settlements in the valley. The snow was very deep when 
she set out and, though partially paralyzed in her left side 
and without snow shoes, she fought her way for three days 
and two nights without fire or food. Exhausted, she had 
finally fallen face downward near the Big Horn River where 
the young school boy had found her. 


Quite naturally her story, after being thrashed out by the 
men of the neighborhood, aroused considerable activity, and 
bright and early the following morning I set out with a com- 
panion for the cabin on Little Mountain. Another party 
followed us, but when we struck deep snow we proceeded 
alone on snow shoes with rations for five days. Another 
party, consisting of three men, set out toward an old sawmill 
in Five Springs Canyon. 

My partner and |, after crossing the Big Horn River, 
picked up the woman’s tracks and with the aid of snow 
shoes, were able to fight our way up Sheep Canyon, a long 
hard pull in a very rough country. We arrived at the miss- 
ing man’s cabin long after dark, too tired to make much of 
a search for any clue that might help us. So after a hasty 
supper we lit our pipes and settled down to our own thoughts. 

Early next morning, however, we found a letter to “Dutch 
Pete” on the window casing from his wife. She wrote that 
she was ill and was afraid to remain at the cabin any 
longer; that she was out of food and wood and that she 
was going to attempt to make it to Kane on the following 
morning. With this as our only clue we set out for the 
Devil’s Canyon country by way of the old Sioux trail and 
arrived at the rim of the canyon by 10 o’clock. Traveling 
was difficult, as the slopes of the canyon were long and 
steep. With at least twelve inches of loose snow on old, 
crusted snow it was all we could do to keep our feet. If 
we removed the snow shoes we would sink into the snow 
up to our arms. Try as we would we could not locate any 
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track of the missing man, and as it set in to snow a heavy 
fog came rolling up out of the canyon. We decided to stop 
and warm ourselves around a fire. 
late in the afternoon and when the fog did not lift we struck 
out for camp by the way of an old cabin high on the south 
slope of Devil’s Canyon. One of the first things we saw as 


Here we remained until 
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ever, and the fog came in, so we were content to keep a fire 
going and remain alert for any signal from our companions. 
This did not come, however, and when darkness set in we 
started for Gifford Cabin, where we had arranged to meet 
them. We arrived at the shack just as they staggered in, prac- 
tically exhausted. Over hot coffee they related their expe- 


we approached the cabin were ski tracks. Encouraged, we riences. Soon after leaving us on the rim they discovered 


set out to follow them, but the driving snow and increasing 


fog soon turned us back. 
We reached camp in the 
small hours of the morning. 

We found an anxious 
group of men awaiting us, 
for our fellow searchers 
had about decided that we 
had lost our way in the 
ever-increasing snow. Our 
arrival, however, did not 
completely eliminate all 
worry for two members of 
another party were yet to 
be accounted for. We were 
discussing the possibility 
of organizing to look for 
them when the report of 
two shots was heard. We 
immediately answered with 
a fusillade, but there was 
no reply. We tried it again 
with the same result before 
concluding that with the 
wind against us our answer- 
ing shots could not be heard. 
So again we put on our 
snow shoes and took up the 
cold trail for the high coun- 
try. About a mile east we 
found the party on top of 
a long divide and brought 
them in. All accounted for, 
we rolled in for the night. 
Early the following morn- 
ing four of us snow-shoed 
back to the old cabin where 
we had discovered the ski 
tracks. These we trailed 
to the rim of the canyon 


before we lost them, but picked them up an hour later a 
mile below the rim. Every man in the party was thoroughly 
convinced that the tracks were those of “Dutch Pete,” for we 





We made a sled out of his skis and set out for camp. 


where two fires had been built about a quarter of a mile 


apart. Picking up the trail 
from there, they followed 
the missing man across the 
canyon and across the cou- 
lee, where they uncovered 
evidence that he had killed 
a deer and dragged it to 
the bottom of the canyon. 
At this junction it set in to 
snow, but they figured it 
best to remain with the 
trail as long as possible. 
They had not gone far when 
they found where he had 
cached a quarter of the ven- 
ison. Farther on down the 
canyon they found another 
quarter of his kill. The 
trail then led up out of the 
canyon, but on following it 
they discovered that it was 
the one they had followed 
before. Then came dark- 
ness and they abandoned 
their search for the day. 
A good night’s rest put us 
all in fine fettle and we got 
away from the camp at day- 
break. Easily finding the 
place where the trail had 
been lost the previous night 
we scattered and all morn- 
ing and afternoon ploughed 
through the snow without a 
trace of “Dutch Pete.” At 5 
o'clock we found him about 
a hundred yards _ below 
where the trail comes out of 
the canyon. Other than for 


a brown spot which was dimly visible through the snow we 
would have missed him. 
and found that he had on his back about fifteen pounds of 


Quickly we uncovered the body 


soon found where he had jumped several deer and had dis- deer meat. He had either lost his rifle and glasses or had 


carded his skis. We trailed on for about three-quarters of a 


discarded them to lighten his load. He was caked in 


mile before fresh snow covered the tracks. We then went about eight inches of snow and it required the effort of all 


back to the rim of the canyon and searched the country of 
Hannan’s Coulee across the canyon with glasses. Finally we 
located what we believed to be tracks going up the west side 
of the coulee and it was decided that two of us would wait 
on the rim where signals could easily be picked up. 

I was one of the two elected to remain on the rim and as 
our companions pushed off we turned our glasses on higher 
regions of the mountain. It soon began snowing again, how- 





four of us for more than an hour to move the body the 
hundred yards to the top of the rim. Here we made a 
sled out of his skis and set out for the camp. One of our 
group went ahead to signal by fire the people in the valley 
that the missing man had been found. 

Throughout the night we labored and early on the follow- 
ing morning we delivered the body of Steven Gerrey, better 
known as “Dutch Pete,” the game poacher, to other hands. 















The Hardwood Lumber Industry 


Governmental Aid and Solution of Overproduction Essential 


to Perpetuation of the Hardwood Timber Supply 


By C. ArTHUR BRUCE 


HE hardwood 
lumber industry 
in common with 


other forest industries 
of this country is to- 
day at grips with many 
dificult problems. In 
their larger form these 
problems have not had 
their origin in the 
present depression al- 
though that has 
brought them out in 
their most aggravating 
and sinister forms. 
Their solution is test- 
ing and will continue 
to test the industrial 
ability of the indus- 
try’s leaders and the 
cooperative attitude of 
State and Federal Gov- 
ernments in dealing 
with the problems of industry in the interest of the public. 

The average price of hardwood lumber has declined, 
stumpage values have declined and the trend is still down- 
ward. Ability of the industry from a capital standpoint has 
been seriously reduced. Overlooking for the moment the 
immediate problems of profit and loss and considering the 
industry in the light of a future permanent supply of hard- 
wood lumber, it seems clear that perpetuation of hardwood 
timber, below the Mason and Dixon line at least, can be 
brought about only through governmental aid. 

The preceding articles of this series dealing with the 
economic status of the lumber industry in other regions 
have each stressed overproduction extending over a long 
period of years as, figuratively speaking, the jam log that 
is blocking the smooth economic operation of the industry 
and is undermining its ability to cope constructively with 
other problems. The hardwood industry which I represent 
is no exception to this situation. Overproduction is un- 
fortunately our most immediate and difficult problem, in the 
face of which other problems common to those engaged in 
_ timber growing and timber conversion, such as reforesta- 
tion, efficient utilization and manufacture and permanent 
forest land ownership, seem impossible of solution. 

The position of the hardwood industry as represented by 
sawmills operating in the Appalachian, southeastern, and 
southern regions of the United States, which produces nor- 
mally about seventy per cent of the total hardwood production 
of the country, can best be shown by summarizing briefly the 
more important factors in its economic set up. The statistics 
used have been compiled by the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute, the member mills of which are located in the 
southern regions. Mills located in other producing sections 
are not affiliated with the Institute and consequently the 
Statements made deal directly with the situation in the 
Institute’s territory except in instances where specific refer- 
ence is made to total production. 

In arriving at the industry’s present manufacturing 


Northwest. 
tion of the Southern pine industry. 


wood industry. 


public.—Editor. 


Mr. Bruce's article is the fourth and last of a series dealing with the critical 
problems with which the lumber industry of the United States is today faced. 
The first of the series by Dr. Wilson Compton discussed the desperate situation 
in which the industry as a whole finds itself as a result of chronic overproduction 
brought to an aggravated head by the present depression. 
by William B. Greeley presented the precarious position of the industry in the 
Mr. Henry Hardtner, in the third article, discussed the economic situa- 
In this article Mr. Bruce, who is a Director of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute and a leader in the lumber industry, 
throws the spot light on the operating and conservation problems of the hard- 


The information contained in these articles has been laid before President 
Hoover's Timber Conservation Board to aid it in its consideration of the problems 
and consequences of overproduction in the forest industries and in its efforts to 
find constructive remedies. The situation as presented by the industry's spokes- 
men, however, is of such moment to public interests and to orderly conservation 
of our forest resources that the leaders mentioned in the preceding paragraph were 
asked to present their respective views in special articles for the information of the 
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capacity, it is 
sary to make an esti- 
mate based upon the 
experience of Institute 
mills on the theory 
that the experience of 
such mills is represen- 
tative of the entire 
group. The output of 
Institute mills during 
1929 was seventy-seven 
per cent of the produc- 
tive capacity. It may, 
therefore, be concluded 
that the total productive 
capacity of all hard- 
wood mills in the 
United States during 
1929 was 9,857,000,000 
feet. The output of 
mills located in the 
southern, southeastern 
and Appalachian re- 
gions has, in the past, ranged around seventy per cent of the 
total. Our conclusion is that operating capacity of these 
mills closely approximates 6,900,000,000 feet a year, rep- 
resenting a little over 700 units of operation. 

The trend in production has been downward since 1926. 
That year eighty-seven per cent of capacity was utilized. In 
1927, eighty per cent; and in 1928, sixty-eight per cent. In 
1929 a quite heavy production of seventy-seven per cent was 
shown, but in 1930 it fell to fifty-five per cent; and, for the 
first six months of this year, forty per cent is estimated. 

Present indications are that the future trend will likewise 
be downward, for the reason that reports received indicate 
that fifty-two mills, with a productive capacity of 333,000,000 
feet annually will exhaust their timber holdings during 
1931; forty-six mills cutting 350,000,000 feet will cease oper- 
ating in 1932, and twenty-three mills, with a capacity of 
148,000,000 feet will cut out during 1933. This makes a 
total of 119 mills with a productive capacity of 835,000,000 
feet a year. Our experience, however, is that some of these 
mills will acquire new property, or operate on purchased logs 
and some will be dismantled and moved to other locations— 
depending altogether on market conditions—but such figures 
as are available now would indicate that of the present 
operating concerns, 119 will exhaust their present timber 
holdings within the next two and a half years. 

The stand of hardwood timber in the United States was 
estimated in 1920 at 459,000,000,000 feet. This is the last 
government survey of which we have any record. Taking into 
consideration the cut since 1920, the losses due to fire, insects, 
and disease, as well as increase in annual growth, the prob- 
able total present stand ranges between 350 and 400,- 
000,000,000 feet, assuming that the 1920 survey was approxi- 
mately correct. 

As timber is cut out, increment due to annual growth natu- 
rally diminishes from year to year. Obviously, the present 
stand is not sufficient to insure a perpetual supply, even if 
lumber production does not exceed an average of 7,000,- 
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000,000 feet per year. The probabilities are consumption 
will not exceed this figure. The normal increase in consump- 
tion due to population increase has been more than offset 
by the decline in per capita consumption. It may safely be 
concluded from the data now available that the hardwood 
timber supply of this country will not be exhausted until 
shortly before the end of the present century. 

Since September, 1930, the output of hardwood lumber 
has been less than demand. Consequently, the industry’s 
difficulties at the present time are not due to current over- 
production, but are chargeable to the carry-over acccumu- 
lated during previous years when the cut was in excess of 
consumer requirements. During the years 1925-30, inclu- 
sive, a surplus of 886,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
stocks has been built up over and above the needs of con- 
sumption. 

Many operators feel that the principal cause of overpro- 
duction is overtime operation. During seasons favorable to 
hardwood manufacture, it has been the practice of quite a 
few large mills to operate overtime, thereby doubling their 
productive capacity. In going back over records for the 
past six years, it is found that the production from over- 
time operation is practically the same figure as the surplus 
of unsold stocks now being held by hardwood producers. 
One of the serious economic effects of overproduction from 
the operators’ standpoint is the loss by decay of old stocks. 
After hardwood has been properly air seasoned, from then 
on, usable cuttings diminish in quantity and in size. On 
practically every hardwood mill yard piles are now to be 
found which have passed the primary stage of decay, due 
to previous overproduction. 

As conditions are at the present time, the yield from even 
choice logs is hardly sufficient to cover a fair charge for 
stumpage, and the cost of manufacturing and marketing. 
The average run of hardwood logs is today being sawn at 
a loss. Little effort has been made to utilize all of the mer- 
chantable parts of the tree, and it would be difficult to 
estimate value of the waste material capable of producing 
commercial products which are left in the woods. Short 
length, clear logs of small diameter, and defective logs are 
left on the ground to rot, for the reason that they will not 
produce lumber of sufficient value to cover the cost of han- 
dling and manufacture. Only a small percentage of the 
cubic content of the tree reaches the mill. 

In the manufacture of hardwood lumber, speed is a domi- 
nant thought, and in edging and trimming the proper care is 
not always exercised and much workable waste material ac- 
cumulates. Continuous attempts to work edgings, slabs and 
cut-off ends into dimension have been attempted but without 
material success and, as a general rule, such waste material 
is hogged and used for fuel. To a small extent, woods waste 
and mill waste are used by destructive distillation plants in 
the manufacture of charcoal, and chemicals, but the volume 
is relatively small. Not more than one-tenth of one percent 
of the total material of this kind is so utilized. 

The cause for wasteful utilization may be attributed to 
the fact that no means have been found, so far, whereby 
such waste material may be converted into a commercial 
product at a profit. When means are found freight rates 
must be favorable to the haul of raw waste to fabricating 
centers. Except in case of very large mills utilization of 
waste at the mill will be impractical. 

Observance of the principles of selective logging would 
result in lowering costs of manufacture to many concerns. 
If demand was sufficient to assure continuous full-time op- 
eration, costs would be kept at a minimum. Distribution 
costs may be reduced by utilizing water transportation by 
shipping in large volume and by sales agencies, represent- 
ing large groups, and able to fully utilize the time and 
abilities of its salesmen. To take advantage of water trans- 
portation, it will be necessary to assemble large quantities 


for handling by vessels plying coastwise or inland water- 
ways and to open yards in territories of destination. To do 
this would make necessary a working agreement subscribed 
to by representative groups. 

I doubt seriously if there has been a purchase of cut-over 
land for reforestation purposes made by a hardwood mill 
this century. All mills seek to dispose of cut-over lands as 
soon as timber is removed. Much property of this nature 
is reverting to the state on account of delinquent taxes. The 
best thought seems to be that due to slow growth hardwood 
reforestation must fall largely upon the Government. Pos- 
sibly not more than ten hardwood operators have under- 
taken reforestation, and these with little or no economic re- 
sults. The principal reasons are heavy and continuous in- 
vestment and uncertainty of return of principal or accrued 
interest. To cite an example, cut-over hardwood land pur- 
chased at $5 an acre with accrual costs computed at six per 
cent and compounded becomes $66 an acre land at thirty 
years. To protect the investment at that period, the stumpage 
yield necessary would be 13,000 feet an acre, with stumpage 
at $5 athousand. Thirty years is just the start of growth of 
the principal hardwood—oak. The average oak tree at ma- 
turity or merchantable age is several times thirty years. 

Mergers and consolidation have been much discussed as 
measures to strengthen the financial integrity of the lum- 
ber industry. In the hardwood industry which I represent, 
however, it is not thought practical to attempt to consolidate 
timber holdings. Before this could be done, a tremendous 
expense in the way of cruises would be necessary, and much 
time would elapse before it would be possible to effect a 
satisfactory arrangement with all owners. 

Assuming the present hardwood stand amounts to 300,- 
000,000,000 feet, and that it could be purchased for $5 a 
thousand feet and paid for with bonds bearing interest at 
annual rate of two percent, an issue of $1,500,000,000 would 
be required. Interest at two percent would amount to $30,000,- 
000, or one-fifth the value of hardwood lumber, figuring 
production of 6,000,000,000 feet at $25 a thousand log run. 
In other words, interest alone would amount to as much as 
the cost of the stumpage used, and other carrying charges, 
such as taxes, supervision and fire protection, would serve 
to make manufacturing costs much higher than they are 
today. This example will serve to indicate the intangible 
losses now being sustained by the owners of timber property. 

Timber lands yield no income except from the utilization 
of logs. Owners of large acreage pay heavy taxes, and tim- 
ber offers no attraction to the investor. The mill owning 
timber must convert its frozen assets to liquid, even at a 
loss frequently, in order to pay interest on its timber bonds 
and taxes. 

The same difficulties facing the consolidation of timber 
holdings would likewise apply to operating facilities but, 
of course, to a lesser degree. The industry could be placed 
on a profitable basis provided the necessary legal authority 
could be secured to pool operating facilities, the excess ca- 
pacity could be held in reserve, and used only in event of 
increased demand. This, too, would require appraisals, and 
the holding company, in the beginning, would have to assume 
a heavy burden through the purchase of mills which it could 
not expect to operate. It may be pointed out also that legal 
authority might not result in combinations of mills. The 
Government would not force it and could not. The move- 
ment must be voluntary. 

Investment in idle capacity would be a heavy drain on 
the holding company, and such investment would offer no 
certainty of return for the reason new plants would be 
placed in operation should the market advance to a point 
where the holding company could make its business profit- 
able. A cooperative sales arrangement possibly represents 
the most feasible, practical and legal plan which could be 
adopted. A plan along this line which it is believed would 
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serve to bring about a nearer approach to market stabiliza- 
tion, and at the same time does not in any respect conflict 
with the provisions of the anti-trust statutes, is now in 
course of preparation. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, at the present 
time, makes available data serving to show the statistical 
position of the industry as a whole, and of individual items, 
and through its reports it is possible to forecast with a rea- 
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This is a dense stand of mixed hardwoods in the Southern Appalachians—typical of our original hardwood forests. 





tain a proper balance with current demand should not be 
offensive to the provisions of the anti-trust laws or in con- 
flict with the rights of the general public. 

The hardwood forests of the United States are now being 
depleted at a rate far exceeding increment in annual growth. 
Due to the fact that hardwood lumber is not immediately 
available for use after being cut, and that it deteriorates if 
not consumed when ready for use, it is quite obvious that 
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Perpetuation 


of the hardwood industry, says the author, can be brought about only through Governmental aid. 


sonable degree of accuracy probable demand for practically 
every hardwood item. Should the industry be granted 
greater freedom for concerted action in the way of balancing 
production with current demand, it is believed that with 
the facilities now available through the medium of the Insti- 
tute, the public could in every way be protected and a large 
portion of the heavy losses now being absorbed by the in- 
dustry on account of decay, unnecessary transportation and 
excessive sales expense could be avoided. 

It may reasonably be assumed that it has never been the 
intention of those interested in public welfare to advocate 
the accumulation of stocks in excess of normal requirements, 
and especially those of a perishable nature. So long as 
adequate stocks are available to provide for the usual needs 
of consumption, any move to regulate production to main- 


stocks should be balanced and production adjusted so as 
to avoid losses that may be sustained. 

The Institute, from its records, would now be in a posi- 
tion to prepare a monthly analysis of unfilled orders. By 
cutting with a view to replacing stocks covered by unfilled 
orders, it would be possible to indicate what curtailment 
and production is advisable to balance mill inventories 
strictly in accordance with the needs of consumption both 
as to variety and quantity. If the Timber Conservation 
Board can work out some plan whereby the industry may 
legally regulate its output along these lines, it would prove 
to be a most forward step, and certainly would not in any 
way adversely affect the interests of the general public. 

At the present time, the surplus of unsold stocks in the 
hands of Institute mills would take 600 days to dispose of, 
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provided demand exceeded production by only five percent. 

It has been suggested that if some plan could be worked 
out so that owners of cut-over lands might make arrange- 
ments for loans at a low rate of interest to cover costs of 
planting, supervision and taxes, interest in reforestation 
would be developed. To be practical, and offer the proper 
security, such a plan would require that loans become avail- 
able periodically; and are made with the understanding that 
the money is to be used solely for furthering timber growth. 
As previously shown, recovery of principal would be doubt- 
ful on the basis of interest compounded at six per cent. Pos- 
sibly two percent would be the maximum rate that could be 
paid by the owners of cutover lands, and even at this figure 
the investor in a reforestation project would be taking a 
risk. In lieu of the annual tax, there should be a modifica- 
tion of the state tax laws providing for a nominal assessment 
against the land value annually and a severance tax against 
the timber. 

Naturally, every individual seeks to avoid waste in the 
conduct of his business. Research should be carried on for 
the purpose of finding new uses for waste material. Noth- 
ing, however, can be done toward obtaining better utiliza- 
tion until it has been demonstrated that waste material can 
be worked on a profitable basis. The importance of re- 
search to the hardwood operator can not be stressed too 





strongly. His absence of research may account largely for 
his present unfavorable position. 

It is not believed that any of the suggested remedies would 
serve to affect adversely public interests for the reason that 
forest products are in keen competition with other substances 
such as steel, slate, brick, stone, rubber, glass, and various 
composite substances. This competition would serve to keep 
the value of forest products at a reasonable price level. 
Even if the entire hardwood timber supply of the country was 
under control of one company, it would be difficult indeed 
to exact exorbitant prices, not only on account of the compe- 
tition of wood substitutes, but that of foreign woods as well. 

Perpetuation of the hardwood timber supply can be brought 
about only through governmental aid. Should the Goy- 
ernment see fit to underwrite the financing of cut-over lands, 
and state and county tax laws be modified, then owners of 
cut-over timber lands may, with greater safety, consider tim- 
ber as acrop. Otherwise the whole problem will fall on the 
Federal State Governments. As already stated the average 
price of hardwood lumber has declined, stumpage values 
have declined, and the trend is still downward. Ability of 
the industry from a capital standpoint has been seriously 
reduced. Aid in some form must be extended if this great 
natural resource is to be conserved. 











NOVEMBER 


The rainbow’s arch has gone from summer skies, 

The gold of birch leaves blended with the maple reds 
Now carpets all the Woodland roads and trails, 
Where dying asters nod their hoary heads. 


The drowsy Indian Summer days are past, 
Yet on the hillside, where the pine and hemlock meet, 
There twines a crown of orange flame; 
The sunshine, caught and held by bitter-sweet. 
—John Phelps. 
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“Carolina Days” 


The Smartest Thing My Dog Ever Did’ 


Part IV 


By JAMES HAy, Jr. 


Whenever the owners of dogs foregather, the conversation inevitably comes to the point where somebody slides forward 


to the edge of his chair and enthusiastically begins with the ancient boast, “The smartest thing my dog ever did—’ 


Having heard these remarks countless times, Mr. Hay, a dog lover himself, set out to collect from well-known men and 


women stories of the smartest things their dogs had done. 


He wanted to find out just how clever dogs are—not “trick” 


dogs that had been expertly trained to do circus stunts, but the general run of dogs. 


These stories are being retold in American Forests. 


In August the author told of “Pointer,” the smartest dog Gen- 


eral William Mitchell, former chief of the U. S. Air Corps, ever knew—while in the September issue appeared the favorite 


dog story of Horace Albright, director of the National Park Service. 
The concluding article will appear in December—an astonishing account which tends to show how even more 


marvelously than the human mind a dog’s instinct, brain or reason sometimes functions. 






dog lovers. 


HE Hon. “Billy” Brandon, of Alabama, 
former Governor, and the man who in 
the 1924 Democratic National Conven- 
tion in New York again and again sent 
his voice booming through the hall and 
by radio to a million homes in the famous 
and fighting iteration, “Alabama casts 
twenty-four votes for Oscar W. Underwood!” told me about 
a dog to whom a gun meant a day’s bliss in the hunting fields. 

“When I first began to practise law,” said Mr. Brandon, 
‘ “T spent several weeks one autumn collecting evidence and 
examining papers in a little town in Tennessee called Aetna. 
Mullins, a friend of mine there, owned a fine old Llewellyn 
setter named Mack; and, as it was a wonderful section for 
quail hunting and as bird dogs were scarce, somebody was 
always borrowing old Mack when Mullins and I were not 
using him. 

“On the narrow-gauge railroad of which Aetna was a 
terminus were two other towns: Goodrich, fourteen miles 
away, and Warner, seven miles beyond Goodrich. When 
a Goodrich friend telephoned Mullins or me, asking for the 
loan of Mack, we would put him on the train, whisper 
‘Goodrich’ in his ear and send him on, knowing that his 
master for the day would meet him at that station. The 
same procedure was followed when somebody at Warner, 
the farther station, wanted the dog. 

“Now, Mack always knew when Mullins and I were bound 


In October he told of John Barton Payne and other 


for an afternoon’s hunting, because, when that was so, we 
took our guns to the office in the morning. 

“Pretty soon Mack took to traveling on his own hook. 
Any day that we failed to take our guns to the office he 
would trot down to the railroad station and board the morn- 
ing train for Goodrich. Reaching there, he would leave the 
car, run up and down the space in front of the station, look 
into the waiting room and, if he saw none of his hunting 
friends, board the train again and go on to Warner. 

“If nobody awaited him at Warner he would become a 
station loafer until time for the afternoon train to leave, when 
he would make the trip back to us at Aetna. 

“Tt got so that, whenever nobody at either of the other two 
stations wanted Mack, we had to carry our guns to the office, 
whether we were going hunting or not. Seeing the guns, 
Mack would curl up on the floor by the stove and wait pa- 
tiently all day. But, seeing no guns, he was off to find com- 
pany for that day more to his liking.” 

John Hays Hammond, the celebrated mining engineer, 
once owned the original “safety first” campaigner. 

“When my oldest son was quite a kid,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, “I had a setter named Eli. He was the quickest dog 
I ever saw to understand people’s wishes or intentions. 

“He was following us along the street one day when my 
little son started out into the roadway. In those days traffic 
wasn’t the menace to child life that it is now, but, neverthe- 
less, in a city the open street was no place for a child to be 
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running about. Consequently, when he darted from my side 
I caught up with him and brought him back to the pavement. 

“That was the last.time I had to do it whenever old Eli 
was with us. If the child so much as started toward the curb, 
the dog sprang to the outer side and, nudging with his nose, 
shoved him back toward me. 

“Eli proceeded to take all children under his protection 
from street dangers. When the kids were walking or play- 
ing on the sidewalk Eli could be depended upon to keep them 
out of the roadway. The moment one of them stepped off 
the sidewalk the dog would run out and nudge him back 
to the safety zone. 

“As a ‘safety first’ 
campaigner, Eli was in- 
fallible. He developed 
the accomplishment, not 
from a laborious course 
of training, but from his 
immediate _ realization, 
after witnessing one 








quick act of mine, that 
children were in danger 
when in a roadway in a 
city.” 

Eli was at Yale with 
my eldest son, Harris, 
whom I used to twit by 
saying that I thought 
Eli had got as much ed- 


ucation as Harris and 
his college mates. ee 
Admiral Cary T. : = 


Grayson, sportsman and 
famous as President 
Woodrow Wilson’s phy- 
sician, told me this one: 

“Peter, my pet collie, likes a brand of prepared food that 
comes in a can with a blue band around it, a fact which 
revealed to me not long ago that dogs, or at least one dog, 
can distinguish different colors—which is the smartest thing 
I’ve ever seen in any dog. 

“I was standing on my back porch when a basket of 
groceries was delivered. In the order a can of Peter’s dog 
food had been included. As soon as the delivery boy set 
down the basket, which was loaded to the top with bottles 
and cans of every conceivable color and combination of 
colors, Peter pounced on it and got feverishly to work with 
his muzzle and forepaws, looking for something. 

“In jigtime he had rooted out half of the cans and bottles, 
scattering them on the porch floor and letting them roll away 
regardless. Getting down to the bottom of the lot, he brought 
forth between his paws a can with a blue band around it. 
Then, with a yelp of triumph, he scooted past me and into 
the kitchen. 

“I followed, and there he was, with one paw on the can 
which he had set down on the floor, while he looked up to 
the cook, begging in a plaintive, low-toned whine. 

“She told me that this was the usual thing with Peter. 





“Him and Me”. 


The can of food was ordered for him two or three times a 
week with the household groceries, and every time they came 
in he got out his part of the shipment and annoyed her with 
his begging until, in self-defense, she stopped whatever she 
might be doing in order to open the can and give him a 
helping of what he regarded as the greatest delicacy known 
to the dog palate. 

“So,” concluded the admiral, who knows about all there 
is to know of dogs and dogdom, “Peter taught me that a dog 
knows his colors.” 

Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President-General of the 
Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is an 
ardent lover of dogs. 
She has had dogs around 
her all her life. A few 
years ago she owned 
seventeen of different 
breeds at one time. 

“It was Mr. Hobart’s 
rule,” she began her 
story, “to stop work in 
his office somewhere near 
the noon hour and go to 
a neighboring restaurant 
for lunch. We bought 
a setter pup named 
Major, and before he 
was a year old Mr. 
Hobart got into the 
habit of taking him to 
the office every morn- 
ing. 

“About two weeks 
after Major had become 
an office habitué and had 
noticed that his master went to lunch at noon or a few minutes 
later, the dog took things into his own hands—rather, paws. 

“Upon reaching the office he would go to a corner or curl 
up under a table and lose himself in day-dreaming about dog 
heaven. He noticed nobody, and nobody bothered him, until 
about ten minutes to 12. At that time he would indulge in 
the luxury of two or three good long yawns, survey the office 
and move his head so that he could watch the big clock that 
hung on the wall. 

‘At two or three minutes to 12 he went closer to the clock, 
standing stock still and watching the hands. When both 
hands pointed exactly to 12 he walked sedately over to Mr. 
Hobart, put a paw on his arm and, having gained his atten- 
tion, looked from him to the clock and back again. 

“Having thus told his master that it was time to go to 
lunch, he proceeded to the hat rack and, giving Mr. Hobart’s 
overcoat a tug with his teeth, barked three times. If Mr. 
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Hobart was slow in coming after his coat and hat, Major’s 
barking created such a din that obedience to the call became 
a necessity. 

“In all I’ve ever seen and heard of dogs, that was the only 
instance of a dog’s being able to tell the time of day by the 
clock.” 
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Conducted by 





WAKELIN McNEEL 


66 H, GOD of my fathers,” 
prayed the Indian, “when I 
. reach the Happy Hunting 


Ground, let it be ever the leaf-falling 
Moon for that is the only perfect time.” 
The leaves turned color earlier this 
year than is usual, probably because 
of the dry weather that prevailed in so many parts of our 
country during the summer. And a man who bands birds 
told me that “the purple martins started their migration 
earlier than any year under his observation. However, 


Waterloo to the discipline acquired on the playgrounds of 
England. And now that the school forest is being added 
to the playground, outdoor activities of school life are sure 
to mean more and more to boys and girls. Like Wellington, 
someone in the future may say that the problems of properly 
administering our vast denuded lands were solved in the 
school forests of our country. If the way to and from 
school leads along country roads, these daily trips provide 
liberal education to the keen, observing boy or girl. 

So much is acquired by the way. Take as an instance the 
case of Billy in the story I shall relate. His accidental 


schools started on 
scheduled time. 
Throughout the coun- 
try the summons was 
answered by 25,- 
000,000 boys and girls, 
almost one-fourth of 
thenation’s population. 
It is great to think 
about this stupendous 
annual feat of mobiliz- 
ing the boys and girls 
of the country for the 
very definite purpose 
of making their lives 
more abundant. One 
forgets the shock that 
comes to the pocket- 
book at tax paying 
time, for the bill is as 
large as the feat is 
great. Education is not 
a free gift. When edu- 
cation was made a 





HOW | CAN HELP 


| can learn the ways of trees, forests and wild life and know how to be of 

service in protecting and propagating these natural resources. Books, 

contacts with experienced people, and my own upbuilding efforts, with their 
mistakes and successes, are the ways to learn. 


| can improve the farm woodlot at home and, in so doing, learn the best 
forestry practices to follow in similar cases, and render a great service and 
example at the same time. 


| can beautify the home grounds by planting trees and shrubs grown from 
seeds or cuttings grown in a home nursery. 


| can take part in the National Nut Tree Planting Project, and other 
great movements of this kind, and get my companions to do so. 


By making things | can become skillful of hand while producing useful things, 
and by purposeful trips afield become keen of observation as well as build 
up a robust body. 


| can always be ready to observe all laws, both natural and legal, and will 
attempt to be courageous enough not only to stand for the right but to 
fight the wrong. 


conversation with the 
Swiss gardener gave 
him a vision of the 
importance of an event 
at school. Often these 
events are like the 
“close-ups” in the 
movies when all is 
blocked out save some 
minor aspect of the 
whole. With Billy the 
lens was opened wide 
and he saw the back- 
ground of things in 
their proper relation- 
ships. 

The story was told 
by Fred Trenk, exten- 
sion forester of Wis- 
consin. 

“Billy’s school had 
just celebrated Arbor 
Day with the planting 
of a fine large elm tree 





public and not a 








on the school grounds. 





_ private expense it was 
intended that those 
educated at public expense would pay by serving their com- 
munities more effectively. 

“When you help to preserve our forests or plant new ones 
you are acting the part of good citizens,” wrote Theodore 
Roosevelt. To serve in these ways, as protectors and 
planters, is a challenge to every boy and girl. In the box 
in the center of this page you will find suggestions as to how 
you can be of service, and none is so important as the task 
that confronts you of getting ready by making the most of 
your schooling. 

Much that we get in this daily pilgrimage to school 
comes by the way and not in the school itself. We are a 
part of all we meet, a part of all we do. The “give and 
take” on the playground develops the rare art of getting 
along with people. Wellington attributed the success at 


As Billy hastened home 
from the exercises, he 
met an old Swiss gardener who was busy setting out a few 
evergreen shrubs. “Did you ever have Arbor Day in Swit- 
zerland?’ he asked. 

“Arbor Day?’ repeated the gardener. 
ever heard of that day. What is it?’ 

““Oh,’ said Billy, ‘yu’ know, they say our country’s get- 
ting short of trees, and it’s up to us young folks to plant 
them, or there won't be any lumber after awhile.’ 

“Why, that’s something like our Swiss Switch Parade 
day.’ The old man’s eyes gleamed as he waited for the cer- 
tain invitation from the lad to tell of this happy holiday 
event in the land of his youth. 

“ ‘Switch parade!’ said Billy, ‘That has a suspicious name, 
but how could it be connected with tree planting?’ 

“*A great many years ago,’ the old gardener began, ‘our 


‘Don’t believe I 
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These children are on their way to celebrate a School Forest birthday—it might be 
called an American form of the Swiss “Switch Parade.” 


little village in Switzerland used to be flooded time and 
again from heavy summer rains and often in winter the 
houses of the people would be threatened by snow slides. 
The little village was nestled at the foot of a mountain, and 
all the trees on the mountainside had been cut. Our Burgo- 
meister called his people together, and told them that only 
by replanting the trees could the floods and snow slides be 
stopped. 

* *So, one day, all the people of the village turned out to 
help start the new forest. Each person was given a bag of 
acorns, a shovel, and sent to the mountain to plant the 
acorns. But when fall came not a tree was to be found. 

“ ‘Next year, still determined to plant the forest, the 
Burgomeister called all the people together again, gave 
each a bag of acorns and a shovel and sent them to the 
mountain to plant the acorns. The acorns were planted as 
carefully as the people knew how, but again the fall season 
came and no little oak trees were growing. 

“This would have discouraged most people, but not the 
Burgomeister and his villagers. The third year they ar- 
ranged to get a large number of small living trees from a 
nursery in another part of the country. Again 
the call went forth for helpers, and again all the 
village people responded. A few little trees 
were given to each person and they were told to 
go to the mountain and plant them with great 


Fall 


care. They did and the little trees grew. 
came and everyone knew the work was at last a 
success. 

“ee 


But where does the switch parade come in?’ 
Billy demanded. 

“*In a few years, when people saw how won- 

derfully the trees were growing, they decided 
they should have a little ceremony each year to 
show how grateful they were to the living trees 
for protecting them from floods and snow slides. 
So on each birthday of the little forest, for 
many, many years now, everyone goes to the 
plantation, breaks off a small switch from the 
trees, and they parade through the village streets 
to show that their forest is still alive and grow- 
ing. 
“Why that is something like our Arbor Day,’ 
Billy decided. ‘I think we ought to have a holi- 
day some day, too, for the trees we plant now— 
; rE if they grow as well as those in Switzer- 
and.’” 
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Parades of similar nature are 
held in our land on the birth- 
days of the dedication and start- 
ing of school forests. With the 
Stars and Stripes in the lead, 
the procession marches from 
schools with class banners fly- 
ing and a generous display of 
mottoes and slogans which the 
different classes design for the 
occasion. The competition be- 
tween classes and grades results 
in splendid displays. If the 
exercises stopped there, they 
would be like “sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals,” signify- 
ing nothing. There is work to 
do, and directing this splendid 
spirit into productive channels 
is the challenge that comes to 
leadership. All await eagerly 
for the report on the results of 
the work done by classes, the 
number of trees planted in previous years that are living, the 
results of work done in clearing and weeding, in making and 
erecting bird houses, the number of visitations made by 
members, and the protection rendered. These and other fea- 
tures are scored and a banner awarded to the highest rank- 
ing class. There is so much ahead of us that needs to be 
done that unlike the Swiss parade we must glory in the 
work we have to do and not in commemoration of what 
has been done. 

In the June issue directions were given in the making of 
a herbarium. We know of many who have been stimulated 
by the reading to make collections of leaves, and have come 
to know trees better. To recognize trees by the wood is 
another story. We are for making a collection of wood 
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specimens and submit the following method as one quite 
universally practised by forestry club members and Boy 
Scouts. 

Whenever possible use seasoned woods for the specimens. 
If nothing but green wood is available, cut rough sticks and 
allow them to dry as thoroughly as possible before prepar- 
ing the finished specimen. 


(Continuing on page 684) 
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Good workmanship resulted in this nice collection, and the young 


forester has a right to be proud of his wood specimens. 
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Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


HIS month I want to create a greater interest on the 

part of all picture lovers in the diversified attractions 
of the desert. 

many, many pleasures for those who use a hand camera or 

kodak—sunrise and sunset effects, sand dunes, rock forma- 

tions, wild life, 


tured success- 
fully by any- 
one who works 
over the sug- 
gestions men- 
tioned in my 
previous §arti- 
cles. The ex- 
treme luminos- 
ity prevalent 
in all desert 
areas must be 
taken into con- 
sideration and 
the use of 
small “stops” 
are necessary 
to avoid over- 
exposed nega- 
tives. On a 
clear day the 
desert affords 
a photo- 
graphic light 
equal to that 
of the sea so 
if you are or- 
dinarily _ pro- 
ducing normal 
exposures at 
“stop” F16, 


close your 


shutter to 





Conducted by Frep H. Kiser 
“CACTUS FEVER” 


about “stop” F32. 


In these great open spaces there are 


and flora. All desert subjects can be pic- 





Queen of the Desert—Cactus in Bloom (echinocereus Engelmannii) 
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[he majority of the people know the 
desert only as a great wasteland. This opinion is formed 
in a great many cases by visualizing the area from a distance 
or by motoring over its highways on hurried journeys. To 
feel the characteristics of the desert one must study at close 


range all of its various elements. Looking at it casually 


it is not to be 
compared with 
mountains, 
forests, lakes 
or streams, but 
once one be- 
comes ac- 
quainted with 
its hidden 
beauty it 
stands on a 
par with any 
and all out- 
door attrac- 
tions. To mea 
sand dune is a 
developed ex- 
pression of the 
Almighty’s 
patience. 
Grain by grain 
it has been 
moved and 
year after year 
the slow proc- 
ess of building 
goes on. De- 
vote a little 
time to the 
study of cactus 
in bloom and 
I am sure you 
will truthfully 
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acknowledge your allegiance to the desert. In my opinion 
the cactus bloom reigns supreme in the floral kingdom. No 
other flower, including the rose, lily, and orchid, can com- 
pare in any way with the beauty of the cactus flower. 
Whether or not you are photographing the desert land- 
scape or the cactus flower, the primary things to consider 
are, of course, composition, light, and exposure. Remember 
the things I have previously told about composition. Bring 
into consideration light and shadow effects. In this work the 
time of day plays an important part and reference to charts 
published in back issues will freshen the mind as to the 


movement and effect of sunlight on the landscape. For close- 
ups of cactus flowers and the plant itself, a steady light is 
required. 

In either case, whether you are photographing a desert 
landscape or the cactus flower, study your subject carefully 
and devote plenty of time in your preparation of the picture. 
Figure out the time of day when your light will be most 
effective, then set a camera up well in advance all ready to 
snap the shutter at the time designated. Good pictures can- 
not be rushed. They require the same thought and same 
work as any other artistic creation. 





THE SPREADING 


CHESTNUT TREE 


By WALTER E. CAMPBELL 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 


~ HESE lines call to my mind 
oy a vivid picture of a smith, 
. a smithy and a tree. It is 
interesting to analyze carefully a 
mental picture and to trace the 
origin of its component parts. 
Such pictures are composite; somewhere back in the obscure 
bypaths of memory the material is found. Then, by a pro- 
cess of association, it is assembled, and as it gradually molds 
into composition a vivid mental picture is formed. 

In my mental picture the smith, a man of powerful build, 
is well past fifty. He has a heavy gray beard, and not crisp 
black hair as had the smith of the poem. His striking 
features are the counterpart of a blacksmith whose shop was 
near my boyhood home. But, strange to say, his shop does 
not enter into the composition. The small brick building 
on a side street has no esthetic appeal. In search of a more 
artistic setting, my mind harks back to other memories 
and finds in a little village of Connecticut, more than a thou- 
sand miles away, a smithy befitting the picture. Nestled 
beside the road, under the protecting arms of an aged Ameri- 
can elm, this little wooden shop, clapboarded and covered 
with the moss of ages, offers a fitting background. 

But to complete the picture the tree must be a chestnut. 
Journeying back through the early memories of boyhood, 
just the right chestnut tree is found on my uncle’s farm. 
How vividly the picture of that old tree remains in my 
memory, its giant size, its grandeur of periphery, its wealth 
of flowers in summer, then the golden leaves, the hoar frost, 





the bursting burrs and luscious nuts. In my mental pic- 
ture the tree stands beside the smithy in full bloom, 
festooned at every terminal with delicate racemes of 
white flowers. The month is July, for the chestnut blooms 
late. The smith has come from his heated forge for a 
breath of fresh air and with his leather apron wipes the 
sweat from his brawny arms. And now this cherished pic- 
ture, which has for so many years hung on memory’s wall, 
is in jeopardy, for I have recently discovered that the spread- 
ing chestnut tree of the poem was a common horse-chestnut 
and not the sweet nut variety. 

A letter from Miss Alice Longfellow, a daughter of Henry 
W. Longfellow, received a few weeks before her death, states: 
“I remember the tree very well. In my childhood, it stood 
beside the old blacksmith shop. It has no history, was 
merely a common horse-chestnut, and when the old smithy 
was no longer needed the city cut a street through from 
Brattle and so the tree was cut down as being dangerously in 
the way. This was in 1879 and some years later, some of the 
wood having been preserved, Professor Holsford had an arm- 
chair made of it, which he presented to Mr. Longfellow on 
his birthday, as a gift from the children of Cambridge.” 

No one but a Longfellow could have so dignified such a 
common tree. In spite of this information my mental pic- 
ture must remain unchanged. A coarse horse-chestnut with 
its digitate foliage, its pendant branches and artificial look- 
ing flowers can not supplant the grace and beauty of the old 
sweet chestnut-tree so firmly painted in my memory. 








“The whole country seemed to take fire each spring—where the quail went at such times could 


only be guessed at.” 


Fores, Propre 


A CANNER TURNS TREE GROWER 


KURTZ NOW PRACTICES FOREST AND GAME MANAGEMENT 
ON HIS SOUTHERN FARM 


By 
JAmesS L. AVERELL 


ing pine saplings in the South is a big change. But loggers had worked fifty years before, but now the sec- 
strange as it may sound, W. W. Kurtz has made just ond growth pine was struggling to come back, strug- 


| YROM canning salmon in the Pacific Northwest to grow- _ he drove his big car, out into undeveloped pine land. Here 





this change and is 
enjoying unusual 
success. He is ap- 
plying the business 
principles he used 
while managing his 
big canning busi- 
ness to his 1,900 
acres of pine land 
in Greene County, 
in the southern 
part of Mississippi. 
Eighteen years ago 
he decided that he 
had enough of suc- 
cessful industrial 
life; he wanted a 
place where he and 
his wife could set- 
tle and enjoy life. 
Far from all cities 





The Kurtz dogs are fine specimens—thoroughbred Llewellyn setters. 
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gling against fire 
and razor-back 
hogs. 

Mr. Kurtz and 
his wife found their 
greatest pleasure 
in following their 
thoroughbred bird 
dogs across the 
open fields and 
through the patches 
of pine reproduc- 
tion. But Mr. Kurtz 
was too much of a 
business man _ to 
take his pleasure 
in anything but a 
business-like fash- 
ion. The acreage he 
bought was man- 
aged so that there 
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would be plenty of quail. Also he looked about him and 
saw here and there a poor neighbor living on corn, turnips, 
sweet potatoes and the razor-back hogs which scampered 
wild through the woods. A handful of lean piney woods 
cattle added variety to their fare. Such livelihood was not 
attractive to the newcomers. As long as a phone call could 
not bring the ready prepared essentials of life to their door, 
they decided to make their acreage produce them. To this 
end Mr. Kurtz acquired some stock. His piney woods cows 
he put under fence to keep them from roaming all over 
the county, and each night he fed them from fodder grown 
Some real bacon pigs were “imported” to 
razor-backs. Only the best lands 
The crops were rotated and 
green fertilizer crops worked in. The corn was shocked 
in good straight rows. Soon the table in the Kurtz home 
was bountifully supplied with a variety of home-grown 


on his own land. 
take the place of local 
were put under cultivation. 
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Tree-Grower Kurtz ( 
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left) is always willing and anxious to show what he is doing and spread his gospel. 
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Kurtz property. For not only is the quail cover to be pro- 
tected and the green appearance of the landscape main- 
tained, but the young timber has been found to have a value 
for turpentining. Now two crops, quail and pine trees, 
are being raised on the uncultivated lands. 

It has been no easy task to control the fire situation. 
As soon as people learned that the property was closed 
to hunting and was to be kept unburned, fires frequently 
started in and about the acreage. Eternal vigilance and a 
spirit that can not be worn down by opposition has given 
Kurtz the victory. He is ever willing to show others what 
he is doing and what he hopes to do and alw ays encourages 
his neighbors to do likewise. His pastime of land manage- 
ment has resulted in an example to his community, which 
had become poor through lack of foresight and business 
initiative. 

A meal with the hospitable Kurtzes 











is a revelation. A 
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Here in this field young pines 


are coming in on cut-over land, with a cultivated patch seen in the distance. 


products. While the struggle with stock and field crops 
was going on, Mrs. Kurtz worked with the orchard and 
garden problem. Now half a dozen fruits can be picked 
in season. 

The annual fires that came creeping into Mr. Kurtz’s 
acreage from neighboring wild land were at first disconcert- 
ing and then became serious. The whole country seemed 
to take fire each spring, spreading a black blanket across 
the land. The young pines that survived stood forth with 
their foliage harshly singed. Where the quail went in such 
times he could only guess. Much worse was the lack of 
cover for them during the rest of the year when hawks 
could plainly see them feeding and could come skimming 
low across the open spaces to pounce upon them. The 
fires must stop encroaching; neighbors must stop poaching. 
Such were the problems, other than food, that confronted 
the newcomers. 

Now each spring the whole country is again filled with 
smoke but the creeping fire stops at the boundary of the 


great variety of delectable dishes are set out at any season 
and with very little fuss from the kitchen. After eating, 
one learns that practically everything was canned, even the 
meat. The Kurtzes are adepts at home canning. Yet they 
insist it is nothing that their neighbors could not learn very 
readily. 

All this farming, fire protection and home canning sounds 
like a busy life. ‘Yet the Kurtzes are never too busy to take 
the bird dogs from the kennels for a work-out. The dogs 
are beautiful creatures; thoroughbred Llewellyn Setiers and 
wonderfully cared for. To see old Abe bound into the house 
and paw and mouth the shoe laces as Mr. Kurtz dons his 
field boots is to glimpse something of the joy the master 
finds in his dogs. 

Complete use of the land is the creed of this retired busi- 
ness man. If he depended solely on his pine trees as a 
source of revenue, the taxes would be a sore problem to 
meet each year. If his income depended only on his farm 
products, the amount would be but little more than enough 
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to feed himself and his wife. And if he charged against him- 
self the shooting rights on his land at say 25 cents an acre a 
year, the taxes could be paid but no money left for shotgun 
shells. By combining all practical sources of land utiliza- 
tion in a business-like manner, Kurtz points the way to 


economic success and happiness. The land is self-support- 
ing, and better yet. the pine trees are bringing in a profit; but 
best of all, says Mr. Kurtz, “the quail are in the unburned 
woods and fields,” which fact alone brings immeasurable 
satisfaction and recompense. 


When Trees Really Burst Stones 


By Rosert SPARKS WALKER 


without pausing long enough to congratulate it for its 

daring undertaking. Trees seem to have dispositions like 
some great men—delighting in accomplishing something so 
difficult that it appears im- 
possible of achievement. 
This is just what a tree does 
when it undertakes to burst 
a stone. But it must begin 
the work in infancy. In 
fact, the tree must grow up 
as a baby with the task con- 
stantly before it. 

Nature performs these 
feats so quietly that not 
even the squirrel or wood- 
pecker in the top of the tree 
above the stone is conscious 
of the great task that is be- 
ing accomplished. If man 
could perform such a deed 
with his hands alone, or 
even aided by maul or 
wedge, he would sound a 
trumpet that could be heard 
around the world! But Na- 
ture is not a braggadocio. 
She performs a remarkable 
feat, and through it teaches 
mankind that true worth 
lies in achievement rather 
than pomp or fame. 

To accomplish this feat, 
Nature must be extremely 
patient. At first, an insig- 
nificant-looking acorn or 
nut, or other seed of a tree, 
is dropped in a crevice. It 
may be through the act of a 
bird or a squirrel who was 
frisking around and lost his 
prize as it fell into a small 
opening in a stone. Sun- 
shine and moisture will germinate a seed on a bare stone or 
on a housetop, where there is apparently not an atom of 
plant food available, just about as quickly as it does in the 
ground. Decaying leaves and twigs are then blown into the 
crevice, and soon the rootlets have a little real food to 
munch, and then the tree is started on its career. 

Every year the wind and rain bring in supplies of fresh 


I IS difficult to pass a tree growing out of a solid stone 





Were You Ever in a Tight Squeeze? 


food material and included in the gift may be those that 
the little tree has produced on its own small branches. 
The roots reach as deeply as they can; their size increases, 
and soon the cavity seems to be filled completely. The 
new cells in the young tree 
continue to double. It is 
hard for the strongest dead 
thing, even as hard and 
compact as a large stone, to 
argue with a living crea- 
tion, however small it may 
be; for there is not only 
strength in living things, 
but there is action. Now 
the struggle is on in earn- 
est; the green leaves of the 
new tree keep on manufac- 
turing food and protoplasm 
and pass it down into the 
roots, body, and branches, 
adding constantly to its 
strength. 

Soon the old stone cracks 
slightly under the great 
pressure, and hair rootlets 
quickly find their way into 
the opening. These rootlets 
soon give way to larger 
feeding roots, and the stone 
keeps giving until the main 
roots of the tree have taken 
possession of the cavity. At 
that moment success is as- 
sured the tree and defeat is 
certain for the old stone. 
The remainder of the work 
is simple, for it is only a 
matter of time and patience. 
As the tree grows larger, 
the growth forces the two 
pieces of stone apart to 
make room for its expansion. In fact, the very moment 
the stone splits it becomes subject to the old tree’s 
orders. But, in the final analysis, what really splits 
these large stones is simply stored sunshine—nothing 
more—which becomes all-powerful when it passes through 
the leaves of the tree, just as human sunshine becomes 
all-powerful when it passes through the human heart! 











Bringing back worn-out and abandoned farm land to forest growth. These are students of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 


NEW YORK AT THE CROSS-WAYS 


THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK STATE WILL VOTE ON A $20,000,000 
REFORESTATION PLAN IN NOVEMBER 


By NeELson C. BROWN 


to decide at the fall election in November whether 
to proceed with an enlarged and definite plan of re- 
forestation for the State or continue with a haphazard 
policy. It means the spending of $20,000,000 by the State 
over a period of twelve years or more to purchase aban- 
doned farmlands and plant them to forests. Heretofore 
the State has been dependent upon the vagaries and de- 
cisions of each legislature for a year-to-year plan. 
Although 
forty-two of 
our forty-eight 
states in the 
Union have 
some forestry 
organization 
endeavoring to 
better their 
forest and tree 
conditions, few 
of the states 
have any defi- 
nite, forward- 
looking plan 
or policy to be 
pursued  dur- 
ing the coming 
years. Russia 
has stirred up 
a great deal of 
talk about the 
value of a defi- 
nite plan. Is it 
not about time 
that our con- 
servation poli- 
cies, both for 
the nation and 


Ts: people of New York will have an opportunity 





What a white pine plantation looks like in the interior of the forest after twenty-four 
years’ growth. This is a very successful plantation near Millbrook, New York. 


the states, be a little more definitely planned over a period 
of years? A precise goal of achievement or a definite plan 
of objectives seems to be sadly lacking in most of the state 
forest policies. 

The schools, counties, lumber companies, Boy Scout or- 
ganizations, pulp and paper companies, and many _ indi- 
viduals, have been planting many million trees during the 
past thirty years or more in New York. While a good start 
has been made, it would require about 200 years to com- 
plete a refor- 
estation plan 
for New York 
State at this 
rate. 

A few years 
ago, Senator 
Charles J. 
Hewitt, chair- 
man of the 
Senate Fi- 
nance Commit- 
tee at Albany, 
in response to 
a strong and 
growing senti- 
ment in favor 
of an enlarged 
reforestation 
plan, intro- 
duced a con- 
current resolu- 
tion in the leg- 
islature sug- 
gesting the is- 
suance ofa 
$ 100,000,000 
bond issue to 
purchase and 
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plant the idle, abandoned farms of the State. This sum was 
predicated on the theory that there were 5,000,000 acres 
needing reforestation in the State and that it would cost 
twenty dollars an acre for land purchases and the work of 
tree planting. He wanted to sound out the reaction to such 
a huge proposed expenditure. He was quite amazed to find 
a rather universal sentiment favoring it. Although this ap- 
peared to be a vast sum of money and there would be difli- 
culties in quickly building up enlarged state tree nurseries 
and land purchases, it was decided, before going ahead with 
any concrete planting plan, that a commission should be 
appointed to make a study of the problem and report to the 
succeeding legislature. This resulted in the creation of the 
State Reforestation Commission in 1927. Its duties were 
to examine the idle land problem, study the cost, advantages, 
and possibilities of reforestation, and make recommendations 
to the legislature. 

It was found that New York has been abandoning its farm- 
lands at the very back door of its teeming and populous cities 
at the rate of 40,000 acres per annum since 1880. Too many 
hills throughout the State have been cleared of forests. Since 
the war this rate has advanced to over 250,000 acres per 
annum. There is now an accumulation of about four to five 
million acres. In some counties tax delinquencies were be- 
coming so serious that there were increased burdens imposed 
upon the remaining taxable properties. The Commission 
found that about one million acres of abandoned farms could 
be purchased at a price of ten dollars or less an acre in 
contiguous tracts of 500 acres or more. These lands were 
found to be in nearly every section of the State outside the 
larger urban centers. 

If the land could be purchased for ten dollars an acre and 
reforested at ten dollars an acre, this would mean a total 
charge of twenty dollars an acre. At this estimated cost of 
reforestation, 1,000,000 acres would cost $20,000,000. Ap- 
propriations are to be gradually stepped up and continued 
over a period of twelve to fifteen years. They are to be avail- 
able until expended. In order to prepare for this enlarged 
program, an initial appropriation of $125,000 was made 
available in 1929, $400,000 in 1930, $600,000 in 1931, and 
if the plan is approved this fall, which means a constitutional 
amendment, $1,000,000 will be available in 1932. There- 
after funds will be increased at a yearly rate until the $20,- 
000,000 are expended. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has continued his warm 
interest and forceful support of sound conservation policies 
by advocating the Hewitt Reforestation Plan in several radio 
talks and public pronouncements. Former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith has also advocated adoption of the plan. Leading 
members of both Democratic and Republican parties have 





This is just a flash at some of the several thousand acres of thrifty young plantations growing 
on the T. C. Luther estates near Saratoga Springs, New York. Mr. Luther is often—and with 
just cause—referred to as the champion tree planter of the world. 





WASHINGTON 





These are the twelve Adirondack counties which will be 
directly affected. To the north is Canada and on the east 
are Vermont and Massachusetts. The heavy exterior line 
shows the outside boundary of these counties. The heavy 
inside line indicates the former boundaries of the Adiron- 
dack Park. The dotted line shows the new extended bounda- 
ries of the park as established by the 1931 legislature. The 
shaded portions show the state-owned lands constituting the 
Forest Preserve, to be forever kept as wild forest land. 


endorsed it and two succeeding legislative sessions have ap- 
proved it in 1930 and 1931. The latter is necessary in all 
State constitutional amendments before submission to the 
popular electorate for approval. 

There is to be no infringement upon the traditional policy 
of protecting and maintaining the Adirondack and Catskill 
Parks. There is a constitutional provision of long standing 
which prevents the cutting of any trees on the forest preserve, 
of which there are over 2,000,000 acres at present. It is 
generally felt, however, that the State should not indulge in 
an increased reforestation and land acquisition project 
throughout the State without permitting the mature trees 
to be cut and possibly used for commercial purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the new plan is not to be applied to the Catskill 
and Adirondack Parks but is state-wide in its effect, outside 
the forest preserve and these parks. 

The legislature of 1931 enlarged the Blue or Park Line in 
order to insure a still larger park in the Adirondacks by 
several hundred 
thousand acres 
—one that will 
be even larger 


than the Yel- 
lowstone Park, 
which is the 
largest of the 
National Park 
system. 

This plan will 


give New York 
a system of state 
forests as well 
as state parks 
similar to the 
Federal system 
of National 
Forests and 
National Parks. 
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Some of the bond issue of $15,000,000 appropriated for 
arks in New York several years ago is still available. 

While the Hewitt Plan calls for production forests, it has 
the broadest possible objectives in its conception. These in- 
clude zxsthetic features, game production, recreation and 
health facilities, better water flowage conditions and com- 
mercial forests. European forestry has demonstrated that 
all of these objectives can be served in the management of 
extensive forest areas. 

Many years ago New York was the principal lumber pro- 
ducing state in the nation. It now supplies a mere pittance 
of what it consumes. It brings in from other states about 
thirty times as much lumber and wood as it produces. Many 
of the former pulp and paper and wood-using industries have 
moved to Canada and other states. In this way the State has 
lost many productive wage earners. It spends about $40,- 
000,000 annually for freight alone to bring in lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest, from the South, and from other forest 
regions. Many believe that New York should produce more 
of what it requires in the form of forest products. 

The motorized public is becoming more and more anxious 
to seek out new outlets for healthy relaxation and recreation. 
Forests are the natural places for recreation, camping, pic- 
nicking and other outdoor enjoyments. The sportsmen of 
the State pay about $700,000 or more annually for licenses to 
hunt and fish. The Hewitt Plan contemplates providing more 
and better hunting and fishing as well as additional areas for 
camping and outdoor recreation. Forests will contribute im- 
measurably to the esthetic appearance of the landscape. 
They will help in maintaining an even and more constant 
flow of water in our streams used for potable supplies, water 
power, canal levels and other purposes, as well as in helping 
to prevent floods and erosion. 

This enlarged reforestation program has been formally 
approved by the leading conservation organizations in the 
State, including the Campfire Club of America, the New 
York Division of the Izaak Walton League of America, the 
New York State Forestry Association, the Association for 
the Protection of the Adirondacks, the New York State Con- 
servation Association, the New York Section of the Society 


of American Foresters, the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, as well as by the New York State Collece 
of Forestry at Syracuse, and the Department of Forestry of 
the New York State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 

The Conservation Department, at Albany, under the able 
leadership of Conservation Commissioner Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., and Superintendent of Forests William G. Howard, 
has paved the way for the enlarged program if, as seems 
likely, the people approve the plan at the autumn election. 
Two new large tree nurseries have been established in addi- 
tion to those at Lake Clear, Lowville, and Saratoga, and still 
others are being planned. Care is being exercised to see that 
seed of good origin is secured, experiments are being con- 
ducted on existing plantations to determine adaptability of 
the trees to soils and sites on which they are planted, tree 
diseases and insect enemies are being studied to protect the 
plantations from injury. Already ‘about 50,000 acres of 
abandoned farmlands have been acquired or contracted for 
at an average price of about $3.75 an acre—an exceedingly 
low price. They have been acquired in sixteen different 
counties in almost all sections of the State. 

Conifers are used chiefly because they can be grown and 
planted cheaply, they grow quickly and will furnish the types 
of wood pulp and lumber most in demand. They will also 
serve the purposes of stream and watershed protection, rec- 
reation and wildlife cover better than other types of forest. 

The trees used are chiefly Norway or red pine, white pine 
in regions not attacked by the blister rust and weevil, white 
and Norway spruce, European larch, Scotch pine and other 
coniferous varieties. 

A tree planting machine has been invented which has dem- 
onstrated its efficiency on tillable locations. 

While the sum involved is rather large compared with usual 
state projects of this kind, it is to be regarded as an invest- 
ment which will yield returns far greater than the cost. And 
these returns cannot be measured in material terms. Genera- 
tions yet unborn will live to enjoy the myriad of benefits that 
will accrue from this forward-looking plan. Is it not about 
time to envision the needs of years—yes, decades or centuries 
ahead—-so that the country will be a finer, better and happier 
place in which to live? 


A FOREST PAGE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Continued from page 676) 


Collect specimens as nearly uniform in size and character 
as possible. If some are taken from the branches and some 
from the trunks, or some from young saplings and others 
from old trees, it might be best to mark them accordingly. 

It goes without saying that these specimens can be col- 
lected while carrying on improvement operations. 

For each specimen, select a stick about two to three inches 
in diameter and cut from it a section four inches long, saw- 
ing the ends squarely across. One of these ends will pro- 
vide the cross section. For the longitudinal section saw 
through the center the long way of the block for one inch 
and a half. Then, beginning one inch from the other end on 
the bark covered surface, saw a bevelled surface to the 
longitudinal surface. 

If the wood is thoroughly dry and well seasoned, sand- 
paper the flat surfaces well. A single coat of thin varnish or 
shellac will often add very greatly to the appearance of the 
wood specimen by bringing out the grain. 


Probably the best plan to follow in mounting a specimen 
is to insert a small screw eye into the square-cut end of the 
block and hang it on a hook in the wall. Great care should 
be taken to see that each specimen is properly labeled. When 
the sections are first cut they should be carefully marked so 
that each one may easily be identified, and these marks 
should be kept on the specimens until they are finally labeled. 
The label should state the name of the tree, its locality and 
habitat and whether the specimen was taken from trunk or 
branch, from an old tree or a sapling. 

Schiller, the poet, saw in his friend’s study one day a 
map of his forest showing cuttings and plantings that would 
be made in the next 220 years. When Schiller realized the 
extent and perfection of these plans he said, “You foresters 
work quietly and entirely free from hopes of reward, while 
the fruits of your work ripen for a late posterity. Hero and 
poet attain a vain glory; I should like to be a forester.” 
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Contrary 


Scientists report that fleas can go without food for two weeks. 


The mischief of it is they wont. 


Close Resemblance 


Little Mary, age five, driving through the country with her father, 
for the first time saw cat-tails growing along the road. 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried, shaking her father’s arm in her excitement, 
“look at the hot-dog gar- 


Effective 


The wasp, compared to elephants, 
Is mighty doggone small, 
But just the same when he sits down 
You nearly always bawl—Urbana Democrat. 


The Time 


“When do the leaves begin to turn?” 
“The night before exams 





den!”—The Kablegram. 


A Way to Tell 


A nature-writer says that 
the clover plant foretells the 
weather, and contracts its 
leaves during rain. Another 
way to tell if it is raining 
is to go out and see if you 
get wet.—Punch. 





Denounced 


The experience this sum- 
mer will probably inspire 
both political parties to in- 
clude in their platform 
next year a blistering, scath- 


start.”—Drexerd. 


Well, Is It? 


Professor of Forestry: “Is 
the western yellow pine a 
prolific seeder?” 

Student of Forestry: “I 
didn’t know it was a cedar.” 


Disappearing Act 


What this country needs 
is a tin can and olive bottle 
that will dissolve readily 
when emptied and left in a 
natural beauty spot.—Detroit 
News. 





ing denunciation of the Ne- 





braska grasshopper.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Highbrow 
“Lay down, pup, lay 
down,” ordered the man. 


“, 


Good doggie—lay down, I 
say.” 

“You'll have to say, ‘Lie 
down,’ mister,” declared a 
small bystander, “that’s a 
Boston terrier.,—Dumb Ani- 
mals. 





Wormy Joke 


“and some day the worm 





all 











Call the Plumber! 


A tourist was enjoying the 
wonders of California as 
pointed out by a native. 

“What a beautiful grape- 
fruit!” he said, as_ they 
passed through a grove of 
citrus trees. 

“Oh, those lemons are a 
bit small, owing. to a com- 
paratively bad season,” ex- 
plained the Californian. 

“And what are those enor- 
mous blossoms?” asked the 
tourist. 

“Just a patch of dande- 














lions,” said the Californian. 





will turn.” 
“But what’s its idea in 
turning? It’s the same on both sides, isn’t it?”’—Washington Dirge. 





Satisfied 

“I do hope you keep your cows in a pasture,” said Mrs. Newlywed 
as she paid the milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, “of course, we keep them in 
a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad,” gushed Mrs. Newlywed. “I have been told that 
pasteurized milk is much the best.”—Watchman-Examiner. 

The Trouble 

According to a manufacturer of musical instruments, wood for 
making violins is kept for twenty years. The trouble is that it is 
then used for making violins.—The Humorist (London). 


Presently they reached the 
Sacramento River. 

“Ah,” said the tourist, grasping the idea, “somebody’s radiator 
is leaking!”—Blue Bucket. 


A od the Answer? 


Some things within my mind 
Are kind of hazy. 
How can a “knotty” tree 
Be a good little tree, 
And why isn’t a nut tree crazy? 
—Rowan DeCoster. 





Eyes of the Camera 
It used to be called Darkest Africa before the lions all began getting 
Kleig eyes.—Judge. 
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Mississippi Seeks Repeal of Tax Law 


Repeal of the law referring to the taxation 
of wild and uncultivatable lands in Mississippi 
has been recommended by the State Forestry 
Commission in its biennial report to the Legis- 
lature. Reasons given are that the law has 
been inoperative since its enactment; that the 
benefits implied are apparently more than off- 
set by the requirements imposed, and conse- 
quently, that the statute is merely an incum- 
brance to the code. 

Commenting on the action, State Forester 
Fred Merrill says, “The law affecting the taxa- 
tion of wild and uncultivatable lands was 
enacted in 1924, yet not a single acre has been 
listed under its provisions. Numerous re- 
quests for copies of the law and information 
about it have been received during the seven 
years from all classes of landowners, but they 
evidently find that it is not satisfactory for use. 


Secretary Hyde Denies Grazers’ Demand 
for Grazing Fee Reduction on 
National Forests 


The demand of sheep men holding grazing 
privileges on the Western National Forests for 
a thirty per cent reduction in grazing fees has 
been finally rejected by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Arthur M. Hyde. Announcement to this 
effect was made by the Secretary early in Sep- 
tember. The reduction sought, based upon 
grazing fees paid the government last year, 
would amount to over a half a million dollars 
and would effect a decrease in the allocation 
of National Forest grazing receipts to the West- 
ern States for school and road purposes of 
$208,000. 

In commenting on the grazers’ demand for a 
thirty per cent reduction in view of the general 
business depression as affecting the grazing 
industry, Secretary Hyde said: 

“These fees for all National Forests aver- 
age 14.5 cents per month per head of cattle and 
4.4 cents per month per sheep. They are sub- 
stantially below and frequently less than half 
of the amounts paid in rentals, taxes, and in- 
terest for similar pasturage on private land. 
Since the average cattle season is six months 
and the average sheep season three and one- 
half months, a reduction of one-third would 
save permittees about five cents per sheep and 
twenty-nine cents per head of cattle. This is 
believed to be an insignificant item in produc- 
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tion costs. Furthermore, only twenty-five per 
cent of the livestock producers in the Western 
States would be benefited by the proposed re- 
duction.” However, to obtain a cross-section of 
views of individuals who were interested in the 
problem, the Secretary wired August 22 to 
eighty-one Governors, Senators, and Represent- 
atives in the public land states, explaining the 
situation and giving the reasons why the De- 
partment had disapproved any reduction or 
remission of fees: 

1. They constitute only a small part of the 
production costs of livestock. 

2. Holders of forest permits now enjoy many 
advantages over other livestock producers and 
reductions would give still greater advantages. 

3. Substantial premiums are now paid for 
livestock grazing permits and the many un- 
successful applicants for grazing permits would 
gladly pay present fees or even higher ones. 

4. Payments of income from forests to coun- 
ties for schools and roads out of forest income, 
already reduced by cessation of timber sales, 
would be further curtailed, resulting in serious 
shortages in school funds in some instances; 
the effect on county finances and the school 
systems in many instances may be serious. 

5. The reduced ability of the National For- 
ests to meet administrative expenses would 
hamper improvement and protection of the 
forests. 

“Of the total number of persons addressed,” 
the Secretary stated on September 19, “Twenty- 
three failed to reply; eighteen were willing to 
leave the matter to the judgment of this Depart- 
ment; thirteen were actively opposed to any 
reduction; and twenty-seven favored the reduc- 
tion. After full consideration of these replies 
and the facts and circumstances in the case, I 
have decided that the interests of the public 
will be served best by making no reduction in 
the grazing fees on the National Forests. In 
addition to the reasons given in my telegram of 
August 22 to prominent citizens, this decision is 
based upon the following: 

“]. There is no unanimity of views expressed 
in the replies to my wire. A liberal interpreta- 
tion of the replies received, however, indicates a 
plurality either opposes any change in the fees, 
or feels that the matter should not be disturbed. 

“2. About sixty per cent of the permittees 
have paid their fees in full. Should a reduction 
be made these permittees would be entitled to 
a refund. Under the circumstances existing the 
Department has no legal authority to make such 
refunds.” 
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The Secretary announced further that his 
decision will in no way interfere with the 
usual procedure of the Forest Service in mak- 
ing refunds in cases where the range has failed 
to supply feed for livestock for the season 
stated in the permit, because of drought or 
other circumstances beyond the control of the 
permittees. 


Pack Fellewshias Announced 


The Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board announces a number of fellowships in 
forestry for the year 1932-33. Six to eight fel- 
lowships are available and awards will be made 
to men who demonstrate natural powers of 
intellectual and personal leadership and who 
intend to make forestry their life work. The 
fellowships are restricted to men of American 
or Canadian citizenship but no restrictions will 
be made as to age, educational status, or prac- 
tical experience. The amount of fellowship 
grants will be determined by the circumstances 
of the individual cases. Generally speaking, 
the fellowships will range from $500 to $800. 

The purpose of the fellowships is to encour- 
age men who have shown unusual qualities to 
obtain training that will best equip them for 
responsible work either in the general practice 
of forestry, in forestry industries, in the teach- 
ing of forestry, in forestry research, or in de- 
velopment of public forest policy. 


Survey of Forest Lands Being Made 

in California 

A survey is being made in California under 
the direction of the State Forester, M. B. Pratt, 
to determine which forests and brush lands are 
of definite state-wide importance and which 
are of strictly local importance, with a view 
to changing present methods of fire-fighting 
by the State Division of Forestry, according to 
Mr. Pratt. 

At the conclusion of the study next year. 
Mr. Pratt said, the Division of Forestry will 
decide whether the state in the future will 
confine its active fire-fighting efforts to those 
areas of state-wide importance or whether it 
will proceed under the present plan. He stated 
it is possible that the locally important areas 
will be furnished only state supervisory con- 
trol, leaving the cost of actual fire-fighting to 
be borne by the local interests involved. The 
State Director of Finance, Roland A. Vande- 
grift, has warned the division that some method 
of cutting the state’s fire-fighting cost must 
be found. 
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County Protective Association 
Formed in Arkansas 


One hundred and fifty forest owners of 
Searcy County, Arkansas, have organized a 
Forest Protective Association, whose object is 
the protection of their wooded area from for- 
est fires. John T. Hensen, of Omage, farmer 
and former lumberman, is president, and Will 
Dampf, of Marshall, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bership in the Searcy County Forest Protec- 
tive Association is confined to residents of the 
county who pledge themselves to protect their 
woodlands from forest fires. There are no 
dues, but the secretary-treasurer is authorized 
to accept contributions to be used in the pur- 
chase and printing of publicity material. 

The association is an outgrowth of the forest 
fire-prevention campaign conducted during the 
past year in Searcy County by the County 
Forestry Committee cooperating with the 
county extension agent, and Charles A. Gillett, 
extension forester of the University of Arkan- 
sas College of Agriculture. The association 
plans to depend chiefly upon education rather 
than drastic measures to reduce the number 
of forest fires. 


Announce Blister Rust Conference 


The annual Blister Rust Control Conference 
will be held at Lakeville, Connecticut, Oc- 
tober 29 and 30, and will feature quarantine 
regulations, nursery sanitation, public relations 
in forestry work, cooperative control work, and 
the blister rust situation in the West. Among 
the principal speakers will be Colonel Henry 
Solon Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest School; 
S. B. Detwiler, Division of Blister Rust Con- 
trol, United States Department of Agriculture; 
and Dr. J. S. Boyce of Yale Forest School. 


Ringland Active Abroad 


Arthur C. Ringland, who went abroad last 
June as a forestry representative of the United 
States, is rapidly organizing his foreign work 
and supplying the Forest Service information to 
be disseminated in this country on the prac- 
tice of forestry abroad. Mr. Ringland is a 
member of the newly organized Foreign Agri- 
cultural 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. He is 
working under the technical direction of the 
Forest Service and is charged with keeping the 
Department of Agriculture in touch with for- 
estry practice abroad as an aid to the develop- 
ment of forest policies and better forest tech- 
nique in the United States. 

In a letter dated September 10 to the editor 
of American Forests, Mr. Ringland tells 
briefly of his initial activities in organizing his 
work. 

“Since the middle of June, when we landed,” 
. he writes, “I have been almost constantly in the 
field—England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
Denmark. Only returned from Denmark late 
Sunday night and dashed off again on Tuesday 
to Wales and back again this evening. Next 
Tuesday I am off for Switzerland. I am trying 
to cover as much ground as I| can before win- 
ter closes in and makes field work difficult and 
in places impossible. I am impressed with 
Denmark, the Danes and their forests. Their 
continuous and heavy thinnings are the marvel 
of other European foresters. But they have the 
great advantage of being able to sell almost 
everything, 

“[ have been received with every courtesy and 
cooperation in all the places I have visited. The 
British have been most helpful and they are 
putting on a great show too—-in planting. Only 
tonight I returned from a short tour of inspec- 
tion of some exper:mental plots in the famous 
old Forest of Dean, once a royal game preserve 


Service under the administration of ° 


Do you like 


Quail on Toast? 


Getting them may depend 


upon the shells you use 


There's as much difference in shotgun shells 
as there is in guns. Most shells will shoot. 
It’s the way they shoot that counts. 

Controlled Shot Flight! 

More Hits in Every Box 
There are more hits in every box of WesTeRN 
shells because nothing that affects their per- 
formance is left to chance. Not only are 
velocities, pressures and patterns carefully 
checked, but the stringing of the shot along its 
line of flight is also definitely controlled. 


Control of shot stringing is important be- 
cause it determines the number of pellets 
actually effective on the swiftly moving bird. 


Years ago WEsTERN invented and patented a 











special instrument, the Flightometer, which 
accurately records the exact position of the 
pellets as they fly through the air at any dis- 
tance from the gun. With this instrument, 
the only one of its kind in the world, the shot 
stringing of every Western Xpert, Field and 
Super-X shell is held to the standard found 
best for each load. Only WestERN shells have 
Controlled Shot Flight. 


All Western shells have Non-Corrosive 
Primers. They keep your gun “Clean with- 
out Cleaning.” Let us send free descriptive 
literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1115 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.;San Francisco, Cal. 


Miso 
Xpe Shells 


SUPER-X LONG-RANGE .22's. The tremendous power and 
whistling speed of Super-X long-range .22's have made a real 
gun out of the .22 rifle. 0% more power! 26% more speed! 
Even more in some sizes. Greater killing power! Double-Action 
powder. Safe in any standard rifle. 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS 
BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 


AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











A SERVICE TO 


OUR READERS 


O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
sprinkler system, or lawn mower, who can furnish trees, shrubs or 
. vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, fishing or hunt- 
ing equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare plans for 


reforesting cut-over lands? 


_ Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 


nature. 


We are always glad to cooperate 
the latest prices, catalogues and other 


The service is rendered without cost. 


with our readers in securing for them 
specific information. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry Association 


1727 K St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of real value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $10, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $12 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 








STEER HORNS 
WORLD'S Finest Steer Horns for Sale. Polished 
and mounted—over 6 foot spread. Finedecora- 
tion for ofice or den—Rare opportunity. 
Texas Longhorn cattle are now extinct. 
Free Photograph. 
Leal D. Bertillion Mineola, Texas. 











% Christmas Cards of Wood 


Six unusual cards made of six different woods; 

flexible, tascinating, almost transparent 

Delightful designs and greetings 

Complete with envelopes, correspondence cards 
and an illustrated folder. 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 
B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 














dating back to the time of the Normans. Sir 
Roy Robinson, the chairman of the British 
Forestry Commission, invited me, and he had 
with him Petrivi of Sweden, Fabricius of Ger- 
many, Pavari of Italy, Guenier of France, and 
Badoux of Switzerland—an interesting group. 

“T have sent in reports on the program of the 
British in the light of economy, the great cry 
here—the present planting budget is about 
$5,000,000 a year; regulation of forests in Ire- 
land and forest workers holdings in Scotland.” 


Public Hearing on Naval Stores 


Representatives of the naval stores industry 
of the Southern Pine Region will present the 
facts of the industry before the National Tim- 
ber Conservation Board, in the Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., on 
November 10. Decision to include naval stores 
among the considerations of the Timber Con- 
servation Board was reached after Carl Speh, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, secretary-manager of 
the Pine Institute of America, had discussed the 
urgencies of the present situation with Ripley 
Bowman, secretary of the board. 

Mr. Speh showed the close relationship of 
naval stores production to forest practice in the 
South. In many cases without an income from 
naval stores the land owners would be forced 
to put their pine timber on the market or turn 
to the production of cotton. 

The discussion with Mr. Bowman revealed 
that during the past year the Naval Stores Co- 
operative Marketing Association received a loan 
of $2,500,000 from the Intermediary Credit 
Bank of the Farm Loan Board. This was se- 
cured by naval stores in bonded warehouses on 
the basis of sixty-five per cent of the then value 
of the product. Since then prices have dropped 
below the value of the loan, which leaves the 
naval stores operators without recourse to fur- 
ther loans, even though the Seventy-First Con- 
gress passed an act recognizing naval stores as 
farm products and their producers capable of 
receiving aid from the Farm Board. 

The hearing of November 10 will be to deter- 
mine ways and means by which the National 
Timber Conservation Board can help reinstate 
the Naval Stores Industry. 
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FIRE RAKES 
THINNING AXES 
SWATTERS 
BRUSH HOOKS 
SPROUTING HOES 


for the Timber Grower, Turpentine 
Operator and Land Owner. 


Please ask for Information and Prices 
THE COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 


AXES and Special Tools 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Urges Forest Planting in Porto Rico 


Coffee plantations are as important to the 
farmers in the lowlands as they are to the 
planters, because they furnish a partial sub- 
stitute for forests in Porto Rico, according to 
Territorial Governor Theodore Roosevelt in his 
recent report. “Water is the life of the Is. 
land,” states the Governor, but “within the past 
ten years we have seen some of our rivers de- 
crease to less than half of their original size.” 
He attributes this to the fact that forests have 
been sacrificed to furnish land for cultivation. 

Commenting on the territorial efforts to en- 
courage forest planting in connection with new 
plantations of coffee, the Governor referred to a 
recent act of the Legislature which relieves the 
owners of such plantations from taxes for a 
period. He concluded by stating that within a 
few months further plans for encouraging refor- 
estation will be presented. 


Association Takes Stand Against 
Russian Competition 


The Board of Directors of The American For- 
estry Association at its regular quarterly meet- 
ing on September 17 gave consideration to the 
future effect which the importation of Russian 
wood products into the United States may have 
upon forest and conservation interests in this 
country. The Board recognized while present 
imports are not great compared to our total 
consumption of wood products, nevertheless the 
Russian policy of attempting to enter the Amer- 
ican wood market by underselling American 
producers is a potential threat to the stability 
of stumpage and forest land values in the 
United States. If increased to a substantial 
volume, Russia’s underselling policy in respect 
to wood products, it was pointed out, would like- 
wise react adversely upon employment and op- 
erating conditions throughout the forest in- 
dustries of the United States. 

Recognizing that the interests of conservation 
cannot be served by competition that destroys 
timber and land values in the forest industry 
and disrupts labor and market conditions, the 
Directors voted “that The American Forestry 
Association go on record as favoring legislation 
which will protect thé interests of the United 
States against the importation of wood products 
from Russia.” 

Another question which the Board consid- 
ered at its meeting was the legislative policy 
which the Association should follow during the 
coming session of Congress, with particular 
reference to conservation needs for increased 
federal appropriations. It was the feeling of 
the directors that in view of the economic sit- 
uation and the problem with which the Federal 
Government is faced in balancing its budget, 
the Association should not urge federal in- 
creases for forestry and conservation except 
where they are clearly warranted by emergency 
needs. 


Forest Covers Half of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania’s forest survey shows a total 
of 13,200,000 acres of forest land, or forty- 
seven per cent of the total area of the state. 
Secretary Lewis E. Staley of the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters says this is the 
first complete inventory of the State’s timber 
resources. Most of the forest area is in the 
mountain and plateau regions. 

More than 13,477,060,000 board feet of ma- 
ture saw log timber was reported, and 126,- 
361,759 cords of wood. By far the larger 
portion of the timber is in cordwood sizes, as 
shown by the fact that the saw timber, if con- 
verted into cords, would make less than 38,- 
000,000 cords. Scarcely one-fourth of all 
forest growth in Pennsylvania is large enough 
to be cut for market. The remainder is suit- 
able only for cordwood. 
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American Game Association Presents 
Five-Year Waterfowl Program 


A $25,000,000 project to protect waterfowl 
and other migratory birds has been recom- 
mended by The American Game Association. 
Instead of more restrictions upon shooting, the 
program, which would cover a period of five 
years, emphasizes more protection. Five major 
phases are presented: 


1. Restore and set aside ample breeding, 
feeding, and resting grounds, scattered at 
strategic points throughout the entire range 
of migrating birds. 

2. Adequate enforcement of the regula- 
tions to stop poachers, duck bootleggers, and 
game hogs. 

3. Greater protection of the breeding 
grounds against natural enemies. 

1. More waterfowl breeding by states, 
clubs, and individuals to increase the supply. 

5. Negotiate a migratory bird treaty with 


Mexico. 


The present $8,000,000 ten-year Norbeck- 
Andresen refuge program authorized by Con- 
gress in 1929 is grosssly inadequate, and its 
fulfillment will be entirely too-slow, the asso- 
ciation believes. It is also of the opinion that 
the staff of federal game protectors is far too 
small to render effective service, and that the 
states are not yet doing their full share to help. 

In view of this the association, at a meeting 
of its Board of Directors, on September 16th, 
decided to recommend the following program: 

1. Congress will be urged to enact legisla- 
tion to provide a special fund of $25,000,000 
through the issuance of special bonds at the 
rate of $5,000,000 annually for five years to 
purchase, lease, and maintain migratory bird 
breeding grounds and to retire these bonds 
from funds collected through a $1.00 federal 
license to hunt migratory game birds and to 
continue the work thereafter from the same 
revenue. The association believes the income 
from such a license will be from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 annually. 

The program would make provision for the 
acceptance of contributions to this migratory 
bird conservation fund from organized clubs, 
public-spirited individuals, and others. Not 
less than seventy per cent of the income of this 
fund would be used to purchase, lease, and 


administer breeding grounds and refuges. The , 


remaining thirty per cent would go for enforce- 
ment of the migratory bird regulations. It 
would further provide that any part of this 
fund may be expended in the establishment of 
migratory bird breeding grounds in coopera- 
tion with Canada. There would also be pro- 
vision for state and federal cooperation under 
this program of establishing breeding grounds 
and refuges on a fifty-fifty basis of participa- 
tion in cost, such jointly purchased areas to be 


turned over to the states for administration 


under the federal regulations. 

The association also urged the individual 
states to expand their refuge systems to benefit 
migratory birds and to encourage local asso- 
ciations, communities, clubs, and individuals 
to restore and administer breeding grounds 
and refuges wherever possible. 

For control of the natural enemies of the 
nesting birds on the northern breeding 
grounds, portions of sloughs and marshes 
would be fenced off to prevent undue dis- 
turbance and destruction of nests by live stock. 

plan to encourage individuals and clubs to 
raise wild ducks both for shooting and for 
stocking purposes was also presented. A treaty 
between the United States and Mexico was 
recommended, to be consummated without de- 
ay, similar to the treaty now existing between 
the United States and Canada. 
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Georgia Leads in Output of Turpentine 


Georgia leads all states in the production of 
turpentine and rosin, census manufacturing 
statstics show. Its production of turpentine in 
1929 totaled 15,938,491 gallons, and its output 
of rosin amounted to 1,002,446 barrels of 500 
pounds. 

Florida ranked second with 9,847,151 gallons 
of turpentine and 623,188 barrels of rosin; then 
Alabama with 1,993,410 gallons of turpentine 
and 123,798 barrels of rosin; Mississippi with 
1,267,776 and 81,683; North Carolina and 
South Carolina with 1,241,143 and 73,936; 
Louisiana and Texas with 1,032,900 and 70,580. 

Georgia has 662 turpentine and rosin estab- 
lishments; Florida, 325; Alabama, 96; South 
Carolina, 59; Mississippi, 23; Louisiana, 10; 
Texas, 5; North Carolina, 3. 

The average number employed in this in- 
dustry during 1929 in the leading states were: 
Georgia, 19,912; Florida, 13,788; Alabama, 
2,514; Mississippi, 1,360. 


Park Executives Meeting in Canada 


The annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives, with which is affil- 
iated the American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums, will be held in Toronto, 
Canada, September 28-October 2, inclusive. 





Baker to Head Central States Forest 
Experiment Station 


The selection of Willis M. Baker as director 
of the Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion has been announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Since its establishment by the 
Forest Service in 1927, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, this station has been directed 
by E. F. McCarthy, who recently resigned to 
take charge of the department of silviculture, 
New York State College of Forestry, at Syra- 
cuse. 

Following his graduation in 1914 from the 
Pennsylvania State College with the degree of 
B.S. in forestry, Mr. Baker was employed for 
three years by the United States Forest Service. 
From 1917 to 1930 he was connected with the 
Department of Conservation and Development 
of the State of New Jersey as associate state 
forester in charge of the administration of the 


‘state forests. In March, 1930, he was ap- 


pointed Director of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Research Institute at Mont Alto. 
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Guaranteed water-proof. Forest Green 
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Breeches to match. 
If your dealer can't supply you, Postage Paid 
order direct. Use coupon below. Sizes 34 to 48 
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Our new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless of price. 
The body is a high grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce army duck cover and 


very high grade 3%4-pound inside cotton blanket. 


Between the cotton and woolen blanket on bottom is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves as a 
mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket Pad for warmth. The inside blanket is held in 
place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily removed for washing. Another strong feature is the 
automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. 

With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carrying bag. 

Order one of these sleeping bags, and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund your money 


and pay carrying charges both ways. 


Size 33”x82”. Price complete $21.50 delivered free east of Mississippi. If west add 75. 


Send for 36 page catalog which contains two pages of detailed description. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


359 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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Christmas 


“Giftrees’’ are sturdy, hardy little American 
conifers—Red Cedar, White Spruce and Colorado 
Spruce—grown in cold New England by KEL 
SEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY, one of Amer 
ica’s greatest plant establishments—planted in 
natural birch pots, whose lovely grey bark con- 
trasts perfectly with the dark foliage. 





“Giftrees” are growing trees. With care they 
will remain attractive and colorful all winter, 
and in the spring may be set out to grow into 
beautiful specimen evergreens. 

Each “Giftree” is securely packed for shipping 
in an individual double carton and wrapped in 
oil paper to hold the moisture. 

When ordering, specify variety. Full direc- 
tions for proper care of “Giftrees’”’ are sent with 
each shipment. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH 
5 for $4.75 10 for $9.00 

Height of tree 6 to 9 inches. Height of birch 
pot 3 inches. Parcel Post Prepaid to any point 
in the United States. 

Green or Red saucers sent 
for ten cents each additional 

ORDER NOW for Christmas Delivery to 

your friends. We will enclose your card. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Ine. 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 
— Dept. F — 


No connection with any other firm, in any other place 











Group Commends Handling of 
Wildfowl Emergency 


Praise for the manner in which the wildfowl 
crisis precipitated by drought has been handled 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey was ex- 
pressed in a resolution unanimously passed by 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on September 25, according to 
announcement by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The resolution as released by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

“Be it resolved, that this association record 
its appreciation of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and commends its energetic 
handling of the situation brought about by the 
wildfowl crisis, and we, the State Game Ad- 
ministrators, pledge to them our support in 
making efficacious the regulations promulgated 
to meet this emergency.” 


Additional Forest Area Protected in 
Mississippi 


The area of forest land protected from fires 
by the Mississippi Forest Service in coopera- 
tion with landowners and counties has been 
increased to nearly a million acres through the 
addition of Attala County with its 359,000 acres 
of potential forest land. 

In the course of securing county cooperation, 
Mississippi Forest Service officials found that 
the forest products industry was worth over 
$2,000,000 to the county. Shipments in 1929 
amounted to 5,921 cars of timber products, in 
the harvesting and manufacturing of which 
over 1,500 persons found employment. It was 
also discovered that around 100,000 acres of the 
land burned over every year. 


Moore Goes to North Carolina 


William L. Moore, formerly a “Dixie Cru- 
sader” with the Southern Forestry Educational 
Project of The American Forestry Association, 
has accepted an appointment in visual educa- 
tion work with the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation and Development. 

Mr. Moore was graduated from the School 
of Forestry at the University of Georgia in 
1927 and served three years with the Project 
in Florida. 
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“Nationally Known, Nationally Sold. Truthfully Typify All That Is 
Beautiful in the Wonderful Outdoors.” 


Hand-Colored in Oil in all sizes from 7 x 9 inches up. 


FREEPOINTS 
“The Poetry of the Country.” Produced in Color Ready to Frame. 
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We Are Booking Holiday Orders Now. 


Descriptive Price List Mailed on Request. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















States Allotted Funds From National 
Forest Receipts 


Federal funds amounting to $1,240,608.99 
will be made available to thirty-two states and 
territories from the receipts of the National 
Forests for the fiscal year 1931. The appor- 
tionment of twenty-five per cent of the net 
receipts, as required by law, has been an- 
nounced by the Forest Service. 

The payments received by the states will be 
turned over to the counties containing Na- 
tional Forest lands, to be used for roads and 
schools. The funds are allotted in proportion 
to the receipts realized from the National 
Forests within each state, and represent a fed- 
eral payment in lieu of taxes on the National 
Forest land. 

On account of a decrease in the returns from 
National Forest timber sales, this year’s pay- 
ments to the states show a decline from 1930. 
Net receipts of the National Forests for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, amounted to 
a little less than $5,000,000 as compared with 
$6.751.500 for the preceding fiscal year. 

Besides the direct payment of twenty-five 
per cent of the receipts to the states. ten per 
cent of the receipts, amounting to $496,243.59, 
will become available for expenditure by the 
Forest Service for National Forest roads and 
trails. This is in addition to the regular ap- 
propriations by Congress for road and trail con- 
struction, which last year amounted to more 
than $16,000,000. 

Louisiana and Wisconsin, as the result of 
recent acquisition of National Forest land 
within their boundaries, this year will share 
for the first time in the allotment of funds from 
the National Forest receipts. Arizona also will 
receive $30,358.89 and New Mexico $525.25 
for school funds under the acts of June 20, 
1910. The following tabulation lists the ap- 
portionments by states: 

Alabama, $190.93; Alaska, $18,103.92; Ari- 
zona, $96.487.40; Arkansas, $28,049.98: Cali- 
fornia, $393.154.24; Colorado, $189,296.80; 
Florida, $14,072.66; Georgia, $3,038.30; Idaho, 
$186.313.57; Louisiana, $2.28; Maine, $1.- 
125.03; Michigan, $1,375.72; Minnesota, $12,- 
437.09; Montana, $94,012.77; Nebraska, $2,- 
948.57; Nevada, $36,302.97; New Hampshire, 
$15,209.84; New Mexico, $45,096.04; North 
Carolina, $6,655.48; Oklahoma, $2,120.69; 
Oregon, $171,580.51; Pennsylvania, $4,668.13; 
Porto Rico, $89.25; South Carolina, $890.36; 
South Dakota, $44,938.91: Tennessee, $4,- 
221.49; Utah, $81,276.62; Virginia, $8,195.26; 
Washington, $161,243.61; West Virginia, 
$663.35; Wisconsin, $2.19; Wyoming, $112,- 
077.62. 


Exterminating Weed Trees 


Sodium arsenite proved practicable as a 
means of killing the crowns and root systems 
of aspen and pin cherry in experiments carried 
out by the Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station. A high concentration of the chemical 
was required, but only small quantities were 
needed. Similar success resulted from experi- 
ments with sodium arsenite as a means of 
eliminating hawthorn from pastures. On a rep- 
resentative area where hawthorn stems, aver- 
aging seven feet in height, numbered nearly 
1,500 per acre, ninety per cent of these trees 
were killed by a single treatment which re- 
quired one and one-half gallons of poison and 
five hours of labor an acre. 

Members of the college staff have designed 
a new tool which will materially reduce the 
labor cost of tree poisoning. With this tool a 
single operation suffices to make the incision 1n 
the base of the tree and introduce the chemical 
into it. 
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Dedicate Lake States Forests 


Three National Forests—the Ottawa, Hia- 
watha, and Marquette—were formally dedi- 
cated September 22 and 23, by the citizens of 
Michigan, in ceremonies sponsored by the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. Monu- 
ments of native rock were placed on each for- 
est to commemorate the establishment of the 
forests. 

Among the chief speakers were W. A. Munro, 
president, and George E. Bishop, secretary, of 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau; 
F. L. Kneipp and Raphael Zon, United States 
Forest Service; and P. A. Herbert, School of 
Forestry, Michigan State College. 


Treasury Considers Creosoted Timber 


A proposal that the Federal Government 
use creosoted timber piling for its $700,000-, 
000 public-building program, on the ground 
that many thousands of dollars could be 
saved thereby, is being given consideration by 
the Treasury Department, stated the Depart- 
ment. Suggestion to this end was made at a 
conference of representatives of the Service 
Bureau of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association with Ferry K. Heath, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. It has 
been referred to the Office of the Supervising 
Architect for consideration. 

The following additional information was 
made available: 

The claim was made at the conference that 
the Government could save more than $1,000,- 
000 in its building program in Washington 
by the use of creosoted timber piling in place 
of other material. The entire Federal build- 
ing program eventually will amount to $700,- 
000,000, a substantial portion of which will 
be for the purchase of sites. Of this amount 
approximately $150,0000,000 is for the Wash- 
ington program. The entire program runs 
until 1937. 

The wood preservers informed the Treasury 
that creosoted timber foundation piling is 
considered permanent construction and that 
its structural efficiency is highly satisfactory 
and on a par with other types of construc- 
tion. Letters from construction engineers 
and other authorities were offered in support 
of this contention, which had been submitted 
to Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


This, however, has not been established- 


by the supervising architect and is the basis 
for the consideration. The view has been 
held that creosoted timber is excellent for 
piling in moist soils and in water, but that 
it deteriorates when exposed to air. 

As to the Washington program, while the 
soil now may be of sufficient moisture to 
warrant use of creosoted timber, it is planned 
to use the underground water for cooling and 
ventilation purposes. 


Empire State teeta 


Resolutions favoring the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to provide a long term 
reforestation program in New York State and 
favoring the establishment of a Northeast For- 
est Experiment Station, featured the annual 
meeting of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association held at Newcomb, New York, in 
October. Further resolutions endorse the 
streamflow-erosion investigation project as 
proposed in Congress by a aa ly Leavitt 
to amend the McSweeney-McNary Act of 1928. 

he Association further evidenced deep in- 
terest that is being taken in the investigations 
and findings of the National Timber Conserva- 
tion Board and urged upon the Forest Service 
and upon Congress the desirability of extending 
these studies to the Northeast at the earliest 
practical moment. 


Society of American Foresters to 
Meet in December 


The annual meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters will be held in New Orleans, De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31, in connection with the 
winter meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Two days 
will be devoted to the presentation of papers, 
followed by a day’s field trip to observe the 
forestry work carried on by the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. 

Excepting President Paul G. Redington’s ad- 
dress, the entire morning of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, will be given over to a symposium on 
forestry in the South. Several papers dealing 
with economic problems will be presented. 

Tuesday afternoon’s program will include an 
illustrated talk on the uses of aerial photog- 
raphy in forest mapping; the work of the 
forest survey; the work and some findings of 
the Wisconsin Land Survey; and the national 
erosion problem. The executive secretary of 
the Timber Conservation Board will tell of the 
work carried on by the board and its general 
aims and policies. 

Wednesday, two papers will discuss the 
forest problems concerning the hardwood in- 
dustry. Following, will be a paper dealing 
with governmental organization and financing 
of forest committees. 

An all-day field trip will be made Thursday 
to Bogalusa to inspect the pine plantations, 
the nursery and the sawmill of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company. 


Veteran Biologist Retired 


Dr. Albert Kenrick Fisher, senior biologist of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, and for many 
years head of its division of economic inves- 
tigations, was retired on August 31, after forty- 
six years of service—the longest in the history 
of the Biological Survey. 

Coming to the bureau at the time of its 
establishment on July 1, 1885, Dr. Fisher’s first 
work had to do with bird migration. Later he 
undertook investigations of the food habits of 
the birds of prey, a subject on which he had 
previously done considerable work. He did 
considerable field work in many parts of the 
United States in the study of mammals, birds, 
and reptiles; he was a member of the Death 


.Valley Expedition of 1891, of the Harriman 


Alaska Expedition of 1899, and of the Pinchot 
South Seas Expedition of 1929. On these expe- 
ditions and his many other field trips he 
assisted in determining the geographic dis- 
tribution of many species, in working out 
details of the life zones, and in collecting 
scientific specimens. 

In 1894 Dr. Fisher was placed in charge of 
economic investigations, and in 1906, after the 
survey had become a bureau, he continued in 
charge of this work. He remained in this posi- 
tion until relieved of active administrative 
work in 1927. During this period the field 
organization of cooperative predatory-animal 
and rodent control workers was built up. 

Numerous forms of animal life, including 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, mol- 
lusks, and insects, have been named in honor 
of Dr. Fisher. He was a founder of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, established in 
1883 as the first country-wide organization of 
bird students, and he served as its president 
from 1914 to 1917. He is an honorary member 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, the Dela- 
ware Valley Ornithological Club, and the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners, and a member of the 
Baird Ornithological Club, the Biological So- 
ciety of Washington, the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and other scientific and conservation 
organizations. He now becomes a zoological 
collaborator of the United States National 
Museum. 











Go Fishing ? 
Play Golf? 
Ever Hunt? 


Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Olothing Store 


OLYMPIC SKI SUITS! 


We Make Them in Authorized Colors of Our 
Quality and Workmanship 
















































“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac M 















: itch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. w= ‘ 


Dept. 31. St. Paul, Minnesota \___ 
















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 
SEEDS, and others guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices re- 
duced, discount on early orders. 
Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature. 






Kis, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 














| SCOTTISH 
| TERRIERS 


| Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery 
Priced Reasonably 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland 





Vermont 




















Fully Illustrated 
Largest Steck in U. S. 
American & Imported Arms & 
Full Line *Paper Targets*. Game Laws, Valuable Data, 
All Ballistics, New Gun Models, Air Guns, Telescopes, 


Engraving, *Restocking*, Skeet and Trap Equipment, 
Fine Shot Gun Barrels Lm wage Gun Repairin: ‘ 
Gun Club Accessories, Articles by Lea 
ewSend 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog. 
ae Oe tO) Di 8 Os Sous Bare 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 
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Woolrich 


All Wool - Waterproof 
HUNTING SUIT 


Made by the originators 
1 7¢ 








of woolen hunting gar- 
ments, and one of the 
few concerns which 
make their own yarn, 
cloth, and garments. 


These garments 
are 30 ounce, 
pure wool, red 
and black, as well 
as other attrac- 
ative patterns. 


Send for cata- 
log of stags. 
coats, pants, 
socks, and 
shirts. 


Dealers 
Write 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, A 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 

Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
ee Per See Ce ee ae ee 
Address 


Name of Dealer .. 








YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


See the important announcement on 
our Third Cover. 











The 
World’s 
Tallest Hotel 


46 STORIES HIGH 





2500 ROOMS 
$3.00 UP 


Rooms are typical of luxury itself—yet 
rates are reasonable. Each room is 
outside with bath, circulating ice 
water, bed-head reading lamp and 
servidor. Nearest hotel in Chicago 
to stores, offices, theatres and railroad 
stations. Excellent garage facilities. 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


CLARK AND MADISON STS. 
CHICAGO 


Leonard Hicks, Managing Director 
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TROPICAL FORESTS OF THE CARIBBEAN, by Tom 
Gill. Published by the Tropical Plant Re- 
search Foundation in cooperation with the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust. 318 
pages; illustrated. Price $5.00. 


Millions of acres of hardwood timber inacces- 
sible under present conditions, but with poten- 
tial values which one can scarcely imagine, is 
the picture which remains in one’s mind after 
reading Tom Gill’s “Tropical Forests of the 
Caribbean.” One is appalled at the task of 
merely identifying the tree species, let alone 
knowing how they may be exploited and most 
effectively used. In contrast to the eight hun- 
dred tree species in the United States, in the 
tropics one finds over 10,000 kinds, of which 
2,700 are palms. 

After covering the forests of Mexico, of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, of British forestry admin- 
istration in Trinidad and British Guiana, one 
reads with special interest of the administration 
of a tropical forest in Porto Rico by United 
States foresters. Although there is little actual 
forest administration, the foresters in Porto 
Rico maintain a forest nursery, have encour- 
aged tree planting on private land as well as 
that owned by the territory and Federal Gov- 
ernment, and are changing the 15,000 acre 
Luquillo National Forest from a wrecked prop- 
erty to one that serves many needs of the island. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Gill is most enthusias- 
tic over British administration of tropical for- 
ests. “The British have been willing to spend 
sums more commensurate with the importance 
of their problems, and have been more deeply 
imbued with the necessity for painstaking re- 
search in order to make tropical forests produc- 
tive. They have studied their forests more in- 
timately, and have, in a word, been better ad- 
ministrators of their forest land.” 

An inadequate knowledge of the complex fac- 
tors that make up the tropical forests is largely 
responsible for present lack of development. 
They have been abused in a few small areas of 
easy accessibility and neglected over the re- 
mainder of the region. Mahogany and rubber 
are the two major products of these forests, yet 
already the list of other materials yielded by 
these great areas is astounding. 

Mr. Gill has again pioneered into the realm 
of making facts available for popular consump- 
tion. With a few broad sweeps of his pen he 
has drawn a picture of the forests of the world, 
and has shown how these tropical forests so 
close to the United States fit into the picture. 
Then, as if with a searchlight, he has directed 
attention from one country to another. In the 
end the reader feels that he has acquired some- 
thing more tangible than statistics. With the 
help of the several chapters in this book he may 
have a fairly accurate conception of the forests 
of each of these tropical countries, and the pos- 
sible influence which they may have upon our 
lumber industry.—G. H. C. 


The old gardener’s theory that the spring of 
the year is the best time to prune trees and do 
cavity work is upheld as a result of investiga- 


tions by Rush P. Marshall, described in Tech- 
nical Bulletin 246 of the Department of Agri- 
culture, entitled ‘‘Relation of Season to Callus 
Formation.” A large number of one-and-one- 
half-inch holes bored into specimens of red 
maple, yellow poplar, white oak, red oak, chest- 
nut oak and black oak growing on the Yale 
Forest Preserve near Woodbridge, Connecticut, 
show that wounds made between February 15 
and May 15 heal more satisfactorily than 
wounds at any other time. 


Game Fisu oF THE Paciric, by George C. 
Thomas, Jr., and George C. Thomas, 3rd. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 293 
pages; illustrated. Price, $5. 


The authors are recognized authorities on 
the subject treated and have written a splen- 
did book in a very interesting and instructive 
manner. 

There will be found many practical sug- 
gestions on deep-sea fishing for tuna, sword- 
fish, sea bass and the smaller species found in 
the waters of the Pacific along the California 
Coast as well as many varieties of game fish 
found in Mexican waters that are little known 
to the average angler. 

The illustrations consist of a colored frontis- 
piece, action photographs and under-water 
photographs, which increase the value of 


the book very much.—V. C. M. 


“THe ROoApDsIDES OF CALIFORNIA SURVEY,” 
published by The American Nature Associa- 
tion for the National Council for Protection 
of Roadside Beauty. Distributed free. 


How California has added to her beauty and 
to the comfort of her citizens and visitors by 
planting trees on seven hundred miles of 
state highways; how that state is protecting 
itself against fire on more than one thousand 
miles of highway; how the scenery on more 
than two thousand miles of National Forest 
roads is being shielded from undesirable signs 
and filling stations; how the State is main- 
taining a timber fringe on the approach to 
the Yosemite National Park; how twenty-one 
thousand acres of redwoods and twenty-five 
miles of redwood highway have been saved 
for the public; and how the State and many 
counties within the state are striving to pro- 
tect their scenery from the ever encroaching 
roadside sign, are included. 


Bic TREES OF THE GIANT Forest, by George W. 
Stewart. Published by A. M. Robertson, San 
Francisco. 104 pages; illustrated. Price $1.50. 


The life story of the Sequoia National Park 
in the Sierra Nevada of California fiom the 
blossom time onward. Beginning at the infancy 
of the oldest living things, the author finds a de- 
lightful path through their youth and maturity, 
climaxing with the vicissitudes of the sequoia’s 
life. A remarkable tree described in a delight: 

ful way.—E. K. 
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THESE BINDERS ARE 


made of the best quality cloth, 
embossed, hand colored in a 
brown two-tone effect and 
stamped in genuine gold. Du- 
rable and waterproof. Will last 
a lifetime. A patented device 
makes it easy for you to insert 
individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. Each binder holds twelve 
issues. Bound into one of these 
beautiful covers, they make a per- 
manent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your 
library shelves. 





$2.50 each, net, regardless of 
the number ordered. Postage will 
be prepaid to any point in the 
United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian Cities, add 25c for 
postage on each binder. 


~©d 


@ 


Order yours now. Your money 
refunded if you are not more 
than pleased. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


1727 K STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Witp Lire tn THE Bue Mountatn Forest, by 
Earnest Harold Baynes. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 140 pages; illustrated. Price $2. 


Mr. Baynes, for many years a writer and lec- 
turer on birds and animals, has presented here 
an interesting account of his adventures with 
the wild life in the Blue Mountain Forest, a 
quarter of a century ago. These stories are a 
compilation of articles originally published in 
the “Boston Transcript” in 1904. It is interest- 
ing to know that the scenes described by Mr. 
Baynes are practically unchanged today. Hun- 
dreds of white tail deer, elk, and wild boar still 
roam through the forest, and a herd of buffalo 
is still maintained. 

The author gives here an intimate picture of 
the wild life as he saw it on his first visit to 
the Sunapee Lake region of New Hampshire 
and dscusses most entertainingly the habits and 
actions of these animals. He describes delight- 
fully his encounters with the smaller animals 
and tells of the quantities of brightly colored 
butterflies and other beautiful insects. He also 
describes the flowering shrubs, grasses, ferns, 
and wild flowers which still grow in primitive 
state in this vast wilderness preserve. The 
book as a whole is most appealing. —D. H. 


Substantial increases in State and Federal 
funds for forest fire prevention and suppression, 
together with the acquisition of well-located 
public forests, are recommended in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s recent technical bulletin 
250, “Timber Growing in the Southern Appa- 
lachians,” by E. H. Frothingham. This great 
highland region stretching from Pennsylvania 
to Alabama includes an area of a hundred mil- 
lion acres of which nearly sixty per cent is 
actual or potential timber land. This area pro- 
duces annually about six billion board feet of 
lumber and other forest products. To develop 
a program of continuous and adequate timber 
production, Mr. Frothingham says more inten- 
sive fire protection coupled with carefully con- 
sidered methods of cutting are necessary. 

An OUTLINE OF Forest PATHOoLocy, by Ernest 
E. Hubert. Published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. 543 pages; illustrated. 
Price $6.00. 


Based upon the definition that a tree disease 


_ is “any interference with the normal function- 


ing of a sound tree resulting in disturbed or 
abnormal physiological action or the deteriora- 
tion of any of its parts,” Professor Hubert dis- 
cussed injury from frost, smoke and drought as 
well as from the various living organisms such 
as insects, mistletoe, bacteria and fungi. By 
far the greater portion of the book is devoted 
to those tree diseases which result from fungi 
and bacteria. 

The book is essentially practical, and the 
author attempts to stress those forest diseases 
which are relatively important. Quoting from 
Dr. E. P. Meinecke, this depends upon the 
economic value of the species affected, the char- 
acter of the injury, and the aggressiveness of 
the agency of disease. 

Written by a University of Idaho professor, 
the book naturally reflects Western conditions. 
In this respect, special interest may be given 
to the author’s description of white pine blister 
rust as it affects the forests of that region. 
Admitting that the eradication of the native 
gooseberry and currant bushes of the white 
pine forests of the Pacific Northwest is a Her- 
culean task, he declares “the problem must 
be met and solved if we are to retain our white 
pines as productive trees.” 

Although designed apparently as a textbook 
for college classes, foresters as well as plant 
pathologists will find it a valuable compilation, 
and a ready reference in identifying or deter- 
mining control methods for tree diseases.— 


G. H. C. 
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ONSIDER the value of nut trees for 
reforestation. They grow on soil too 
poor for evergreens. Aside from the pleas- 
ure and value of yearly crops of nuts, the 
wood is extremely valuable as timber— 
more so than any other class of tree that 


can be grown. Mass methods of produc- 
tion allow prices which make immediate 
forest planting practicable this Fall. 


American Sweet Chestnut— (100) (1000) 

‘tf See ee $18.00 $160.00 
Butternut (J. cinerea)— 

hi? SE 6.00 50.00 
American Beech (Fagus)— 

12 t 38 eee... 4.00 20.00 
Pin Oak (Quercus palustris)— 

(i * § Selene 9.00 65.00 
Shagbark Hickory (H. ovata)— 

© Oe 20 Teenie 8.00 60.00 
Hazelnut (Corylus)— 

Ee 3 aE 4.00 25.00 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra)— 

Ci 2 2 | eae 4.00 30.00 


Nut-tree Offer Number 1 


Ten each of all the above varieties—70 trees— 
nursery- grown seedlings, 12 to18 inches 
high, packed for shipment and postpaid . 


Nut-tree Offer Number 2 

Three each of all the above—21 trees—2 to 3 
po Alicea acm 
AND OTHERS 


Our price list contains hundreds of different 
trees and shrubs in similar sizes and in larger. 
Rare grafted evergreens and flowering trees as 
well. Write for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 














PECANS 


Do you like pecans? If so, write for quotations 
on our ‘“‘High C”’ brand. Fancy paper shells 
that are deliciously delightful and delightfully 
delicious. Fifty pound lots. 


QUITMAN, GA_ 








BOX 103, 








RHODODENDRONS, Natives, 1 to 
6 feet 


Maximum 

Catawbiense 

Carolinianum 
KALMIA Latifolia (Mountain Laurel) 
1 to 4 feet 

Azaleas, several varieties 


Write for price list 


The Morris Nursery Company 


47 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Established 1849 
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MONEY 


IN WALNUT TREES 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY 
FROM 10 YEARS EXPERIMENT. 
BLACK WALNUT PEDIGREES 
HARDY—GRAFTED TO GROW 
THIN SHELLS, MORE MEAT, 
QUICKLY. CROP 3 TO 5 TIMES 
MORE VALUABLE THAN APPLES. 
MAKE BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREES, 
AMERICA'S MOST PROFITABLE 
TREES ...WRITE FOR “NUT 
CROPS THE NEW WAY.” 


The Living Tree Guild 
468 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


GARDEN 


—the “garden magazine of all 
garden magazines’’—because 
it digests valuable suggestions 
and articles of lasting value 
from scores of other maga 
zines, books and _ bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private 
secretary — always watching 
for the best ideas on home- 
place improvement to be presented for your 
attention in the most convenient form. 

Sample, 10 cents. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 111-123 Great Osk Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 
Service Bulletins on 1000 practical subjects, 
relating to farms, gardens and estates. 
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Dr. Charles H. Herty to Direct Paper 
Research in South 


The recent Georgia legislature which joined 
the Georgia Forest Service and the work in 
geology within a Department of Forestry and 
Geological Development to be administered un- 
der a seven member commission, appropriated 
$40,000 for the establishment and operation of 
a plant to study the adaptability of southern 
pines for the manufacture of white paper. This 
appropriation applies to the years 1932 and 
1933 and was made after the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., of New York offered to give $50,000 
for the same purpose. Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
whose work in connection with the chemistry of 
southern pines and especially of the naval stores 
industry is well known, will have charge of the 
investigations. He will take over the new work 
on January 1, 1932. 

The Georgia Forest Service will continue un- 
der the immediate direction of B. M. Lufbur- 
row. The principal change which has resulted 
from the reorganization is in methods of raising 
funds for forestry work. Heretofore, they were 
secured from the occupational tax on lumber 
interests. From now on the Georgia Forest 
Service will obtain its funds by direct appro- 
priation from the General Assembly. 





52,000,000 Acres Burned by Fire 


Forest fires in the United States last year 
swept over a total of more than 52,000,000 
acres—an area greater than the States of Ohio 








TREE SEEDS FROM 1931 CROP 


Certified as to crigin and species 


We collect all conifers of Gulf Coast, Rocky Mountains, 
British Columbia and Alaska 


Site and climatological data for climate types 


| ‘The Jenc-Rerz, [umber Company 


LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 




















MORRO CASTLE TOURS 





SPEND 
XMAS 

AND 

NEW YEAR’S 
IN 

HAVANA --- 


persons. 








1727 K STREET N.W. 


(FROM MIAMI, FLA.) 


MORRO CASTLE 
complete in every detail. Schedules so laid out as to 
serve in the best possible manner any number of 
All sightseeing in PACKARD cars—Eng- 
lish speaking guides. 


RESERVATIONS ARE IMPORTANT 
Write Us for Full Details 


MORRO CASTLE TOURS 


TO 
HM «Aoi V 2h. ae 


C-U-B-A 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 





are 


SEE CUBA WITH US. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















and Indiana combined—according to the annual 
summary of fire statistics by the United States 
Forest Service. 

Organized protection strikingly proved its 
effectiveness in keeping down forest fire losses, 
according to the Forest Service figures. For 
every acre of protected land burned over, ap- 
proximately eight acres of unprotected land 
were swept by fire, although only one-third of 
the forest land of the country is now without 
some form of organized protection. 

The total area of protected land burned over 
during the year was 5,809,320 acres, but 46.- 
457,140 acres of unprotected land suffered from 
fire. Of the protected forests the area burned 
was less than one and one-half per cent. 

In the continental United States, 607,920,930 
acres of land are listed as needing fire protec- 
tion. Of this total area 399,141,870 acres are 
receiving some degree of organized protection, 
although much of it is inadequate as yet. 

The fire summary, compiled by the United 
States Forest Service from data furnished by 
cooperating states and National Forest super- 
visors, showed 190,980 forest fires in the United 
States during the year 1930. Of these, 70,832 
occurred on protected land and 120,148 on un- 
protected areas. Figures for unprotected areas 
are necessarily inexact. 

Careless smokers were responsible for more 
fires and greater losses than any other cause. 
On protected areas, for which reports are more 
complete, smokers caused 17,460 forest fires, or 
more than twenty per cent of all the fires re- 
ported. In the last five years, deliberate woods 
burning and incendiarism has been responsible 
for seventeen per cent of the fires; careless or 
uncontrolled débris burning caused twelve and 
one-half per cent; lightning caused nine and 
one-half per cent; railroads nine per cent; 
campers almost eight per cent; a little less than 
four per cent were traced to lumbering opera- 
tions; miscellaneous causes accounted for nine 
per cent; and the causes of the remaining fires 
could not be traced. 

Damage caused by forest fires in the United 
States last year reached an estimated total of 
$65,968,350, not including damage to young 
growth, wild life, watershed values, and other 
intangible values which could not be measured 
in dollars and cents. Of the total damage, 
$14,957,280 occurred on protected lands. On 
unprotected lands, it is estimated that the 
damage was $51,371,070. 

It is estimated that nearly four per cent of 
the forest land in protected areas burned over 
last year will not restock itself naturally with 
satisfactory tree growth. 

The 160,000,000 acres of National Forest land 
in the United States are protected from fire by 
the Federal Forest Service organization. Under 
agreements between private owners and the 
states, with the cooperation of the Federal 
Government, protection of state and private for- 
est lands is gradually being extended to keep 
down fire losses. Last year about 3,500,000 
acres were added to the total area under or- 
ganized protection. 





A Prohibition Tree 


Californian “snoopers” will never hesitate to 
“snoop” in the most out-of-the-way and uncon- 
ceived places now. In their zeal the men who 
went still-searching found their prize in a red- 
wood twenty-four feet in diameter and situated 
a few miles from Dyerville, according to a 
recent report. The still was hidden in a 
hollowed-out section at the base. A strip of 
canvas painted to look like bark successfully 
hid the entrance from view for a while. The 
case of the tree-still was taken to court and 
won by the government which promptly pad- 
locked the redwood. Over the entrance a sign 
was hung. It read, “Closed for one year for 
violation of the national prohibition act.” 
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NURSERIES & 


“Tt Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted”’ 





















Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter months. 
Catalog free on request. 


(40 years growing mut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX F 356 LANCASTER, PA. 








Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 


and Azaleas 
in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 


Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Fall Planting 


Planting time is determined by 
the condition of the stock to be 
planted. As long as the plants are 
dormant they may be safely trans- 


planted. 


Stock planted in the fall has an 
opportunity to establish its roots 
before cold 
growing in the spring before spring 


weather and _ starts 


planted stock overcomes the set- 
back of transplanting. 


Order your stock for fall plant- 
ing now, requesting the nursery to 
ship it at the proper planting time 
for your locality. 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE - SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








ORCHIDS 


Species and Hybrids in great variety. Write 
for special lists of Established Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 











CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 














Rhododendron Species 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese and 
other species to those interested. Send for list 
which also contains other items not generally 
offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 











= EVERGREENS = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(See our Advertisements on Page 693) 














\ Send for The Book of 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 


t Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 
various artistic planting plans for 
S% your home. Choice of everv variety. 
-S Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
Enclose 25¢ for book — refunded on 
sy first order. 
mS. D. HILL NURSERY CO. Evergreen, 
"ass Largest Growers in America 
Box 501 Dundee, Ill. 














Special Offer for Fall Planting 


EWOHLERTT Japanese Roseflowering 
Cherries 


3 2-yr. trees, prepaid to 10%” 
youraddress. . . 2st 
5 3-yr. trees, prepaid to 15% 

your address - sa 


TheGARDEN : 
NURSERIES East of Rocky Mountains) 
America’s finest collection of rare flowering trees 


in all varieties. Send for free book. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
930 MONTGOMERY AVE. 
PENN VALLEY, NARBERTH, PA. 





BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Certiriep White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. now our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A 11, Fryeburg, Maine 
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Reforestation of the “Zone Rouge” 
of the Meuse 


Reforestation of war-devastated land in the 
Department of the Meuse, France, was begun 
on a large scale in 1929 as a project of the 
national administration of forests and waters, 
A law of 1919 had provided for Government 
acquisition of such war-devastated lands as 
could not be restored at an expense justified by 
their prospective value following restoration. 
Under a law of 1923, such parts of the “zone 
rouge” as were still susceptible of agricultural 
use were portioned off and placed on sale, and 
the remainder was incorporated into the pub- 
lic domain to be improved by reforestation. 
The lands thus turned over to the control of 

e the administration of forests and waters 
e 





“fll see it through 
if you 


amount to 13,582 hectares and are situated in 
forty-one communes. The two units of greatest 
importance are those of Morthomme and Ver- 
dun, containing 3,103 hectares and 9,270 hec- 
tares, respectively. 

These two units have been divided into 
seventeen large sections bounded by highways 
or railroads; these sections, in turn, have been 
cut into 637 blocks containing an average of 
twenty hectares each, bounded by 476 kilo- 
meters of firebreaks, lanes, and paths. As a 
rule the firebreaks are ten meters wide and the 
lanes and paths six meters and three meters 
wide, respectively. Identifying numbers have 
been given to the small units of land. 

The only restorative work done on the soil 
is a rough leveling of the lanes and paths. 
Road building has been preceded by the clear- 
ing away of wires and explosives. The cost 


**T HEY tell me there’s five or six million of us—out of jobs. ol ihe Senilian and eeees ol ae be 
“] know that’s not your fault, any more than it is mine. “ie paths A gy shan sg 
1ectare, | ary oads ave D 1t111ze 


“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us right now are in a pretty wherever possible. 
The area to be forested includes 8,789 hec- 


tough spot—with families to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 
tares of land not forested prior to the war; 
“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd rather have a job than anything 3,414 hectares of land on which there exists 
else you can give us. some timber or some reproduction of willow, 
4 hazel, or various worthless species; and 171] 


“We're not scared, either. If you think the good old U. S. A. is in a bad hectares of land occupied by marshes antedat- 
ing the war or resulting from it. Nearly every- 


way more than temporarily, just try to figure out some other place you’d 
: where the compact calcareous clay has been 


rather be. deeply disturbed. The terrain is rough, with 
“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have a little help. — slopes. Altitude varies from 200 to 
meters. 

“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I would give one to you if I On land not wooded before the war, both 
stood in your shoes and you in mine. sowing and planting have been practiced. Seed 
a s oe . £ spots one-half meter square spaced two meters 

“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the idea. Don’t even send any apart each way have been cultivated to a 
to the Committee which signs this appeal. depth of from twenty to twenty-five centi- 
meters. The spring following their prepara- 


“The best way to help us is to give as generously as you can to your local _ tion these spots were sown with Austrian pine 
and Scotch pine alternating in rows, two kilo- 


welfare and charity organizations, your community chest or your emer- : 
grams of Austrian and one-half kilograms of 


ne Gaeies cunpaunien SE ab neve-eme. Scotch pine seed being used on each hectare. 
“That’s my story; the rest is up to you. Three years after the sowing, some of the seed- 
: ° ° i lings are to be lifted and transplanted between 

“Pll see it through—if you will! the rows. This system is favored as making 
—Unemployed, 1931 it possible to utilize labor during the summer 

i and as modifying risks: in 1929 the catch of 


the seed spots was ninety per cent, whereas 
that of the plantations was only fifty per cent. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF In establishing plantations, 4,444 plants have 


been used per hectare, with a spacing of one 


Walter S. Gifford, and one-half meter by one and one-half meter. 
. In general the plan has been to use a costly 
Director coniferous species in part and to fill in with 


a broad-leaved species of less value. Austrian 
pine has been mixed with alder or birch on 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES dry land or on southern exposures; spruce, 
Ow D.Y Douglas fir, or Japanese larch has been mixed 

eae SPs ee with ash, sycamore, or acacia on ne a 

; or Jand having a northern exposure. On lan 

Chairman partially wooded or bearing a stand of repro- 


duction Austrian pine or acacia has been used 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political on southern slopes, and on other exposures 
silver fir has been used in the proportion of 


and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare and relief agencies ; ‘i Silver Gr i 1. like 
: man : . Silv s used, like- 
everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide ag ng ae ae get nppenle wesc On 
program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Com- swampy terrain use is made of two-year pop- 
mittee without cost. lar cuttings. 
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AND SOME A TREE 


Something pushes 
From the dark, 

Bursting buds, 
Expanding bark. 


Something—miser 
Or a thief— 
That steals the sun 

With every leaf, 


That seizes substance 
For its green, 

(That stays a wind 
On which to lean. 


Something 

That is heaven-doled 
Into beauty 

Calm and old. 


Something 
That is mystery; 
Some say it’s God, 
And some a tree. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 





Clouds Measure Speed of Wind 


Men have discovered a new use for the 
clouds that float in the blue—as wind gauges. 
Aviators always like to know the speed of the 
wind at various levels. A cloud travels with 
the wind, and makes visible the speed of the 
wind at a certain altitude, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The Weather Bureau of the Department has 
devised apparatus by which observers can de- 
termine how fast a cloud is moving. They 
sight the clouds in a black mirror mounted in 
a frame graduated in degrees. By observing 
the movement of the image of a cloud as re- 
flected by the mirror for a certain period of 
time, they get one factor for a computation. 

The other factor is the height of the cloud 
above the earth. The observer determines the 
distance from the earth to the cloud by re- 
leasing a standard “ceiling” balloon, and 
watching it until it disappears into a cloud. 
These balloons are inflated to a certain pres- 
sure, and the observer knows how rapidly such 
a balloon rises. By timing it from the moment 
of release until it enters the cloud it is easy 
to make a close estimate of the height of the 
balloon. With this as a second factor the 
observer computes the rate at which the cloud 
is moving, and can tell the pilot whether he 
will fly against a headwind or have the benefit 
of a tailwind. 

Frequently it is possible to inform the pilot 
that he will encounter a favorable wind at 
about a certain altitude, but will find less 
favorable flying conditions at other altitudes. 





Cheap Alloy Sought for Turpentine Cups 


The naval stores industry needs a durable 
and inexpensive cup for gathering turpentine 
gum, a cup which will neither rust nor discolor 
the gum, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture, whose chemists have been test- 
ing cups made from various substances and 
of several alloys. The Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils reports that several months of investi- 
gation have not yet revealed a cup material 
which is both inexpensive and satisfactory, 
but that the search will continue. Some of the 
alloys tested resist the chemical action of water 
and turpentine gum, and do not discolor the 
gum objectionably but these alloys are too 
expensive. Cups made of twenty-six gauge 
plate, the investigators say, would cost about 
twenty-five cents each, or $2,500 for a “crop” 
of 10,000 cups, an expense which producers 
cannot undertake, especially at present prices 
for turpentine gum. 


Sunburned Trees 


Trees, like human beings, are subject to sun- 


- burn, and unless protected are often disfigured 


and even killed, warns Dr. E. E. Hubert, for- 
est pathologist at the University of Idaho 
School of Forestry. 

Sun scald, as this type of damage to trees 
is known, annually injures and kills thousands 
of valuable shade and ornamental trees, par- 
ticularly along parkings or in exposed situa- 
tions in yards or parks. Typical results of 
sun scald are dead bark, cankered trunks, dead 
limbs, and finally death of the tree. 

Shade-loving trees, usually species with thin 
bark, are most susceptible to “tree sunburn,” 
such as maples, birches, beeches, white pine, 
certain spruces, Douglas fir and many varieties 
of fruit trees. Discoloration of bark on the 
south side of the trunk, a dullness that be- 
comes yellowish and reddish, is the first sign 
of injury. Later the bark may crack and fall 
off, leaving the wood exposed in unsightly 
scars several feet long. Severe injury results 
in discoloration and casting of leaves. 

Most effective control for sun scald is ob- 
tained by protecting the injured trunk areas 
from the sun’s rays with shades which serve 
exactly the same purposes as do parasols. Two 
boards nailed together in a V-shaped trough 
form a serviceable shade, Dr. Hubert says. 
For injured trees in his own yard he has 
made more attractive shades from narrow 
strips nailed in a semi-circular form and 
painted. Similar shades are used on the uni- 
versity campus. 
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REAL 


BALSAM WREATHS 





You ean give no more delightful 
Christmas gifts than our hand-made 
fragrant Balsam Wreaths from the 
Green Mountains. We use all nat- 
ural decorations. 


No. 1. 12-inch wreath of five cones 
and five sprays of berries $1.00 each. 

No. 2. 15-inch wreath with six 
small sprays and six sprays of 
berries. $1.50 each. 

No. 3. 20-inch wreath with five 
large cones and five sprays of 
berries. $2.50 each. 

No. 4. 20-inch wreath with econ- 
tinuous decoration of cones and 


berries. More elaborate than No. 
3. $3.50 each. 

No. 5. A large 26-inch wreath 
built on frame for store or ceme- 


tery use, decorated with many cones 
and berries, $7.00 each. 


No. 6. Our largest wreath, 30 


inches in diameter, and lavishly dee- 
orated. $10.00 each. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOXES 

These boxes contain sprays of as- 
sorted Evergreens and red berries. 
Also assorted cones. Just what your 
friends would like for decorating 
their homes, or chureh or school. 
Box No. 1. Fifty assorted sprays and 

a bag of cones................ $2.75 each 
Box No. 2. One hundred assorted 

SOVSYH is $5.00 


No. 3. Two hundred and fifty as- 


If you wil! send for our complete 
holiday price list you will find a nice 
assortment of Wreaths, Cut Ever- 
greens, Living Christmas Trees, 
Hand-made Vermont Baskets, and 
other gifts and decorations offered. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box H 
VERMONT 
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Gift Enclosure Cards of Wood 


Twelve unique cards made of twelve different 
decorated with original appro 
No thicker than 
almost 


woods, 
priate designs 
the usual card, flexible, fascinating, 
transparent 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 





B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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National Park Travel Increases 


Horace M. Albright, director of the National 
Park Service. has announced that travel to the 
National Parks passed the three million mark 
this year and broke the previous record by four- 
teen per cent. For official purposes, the travel 
year for the National Parks and Monuments 
ends September 30. 

The total number of visitors for the year just 
ended was 3.152.845 as against 2.774.561 for the 
previous, year. For the sixth consecutive year 
Yosemite National Park led in numbers, with 
461.855 visitors. 

Travel to the thirty-four National Monuments 
under the administration of the National Park 
Service declined seventeen per cent, Mr. Al- 
bright stated. Many of these monuments are 
in the Southwest, he explained, and a very hot 
summer combined with poor road conditions 
are believed to be responsible in part for the 
decline. The total travel to the National Monu- 
ments this year amounted to 392,011, while that 
for last year was 472,095. 

Though travel to the National Monuments de- 
clined, Mr. Albright pointed out that the in- 
crease for the National Parks sufficiently offset 
this to bring about a nine per cent increase for 
park and monument travel. The total was 


3.544.856 this year as against 3,246,656 last year. 


Repeating last year’s achievement, the Petri- 
fied Forest National Monument, in Arizona, led 
the monuments in the number of visitors with 
a total of 93,898. Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, a noted redwood grove in California, was 
second with 73,717. 

Travel to the parks is announced as follows: 
Acadia, Maine, 162,238; Bryce Canyon, Utah, 
41,572: Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, 81.275; 
Crater Lake. Oregon, 170,284; General Grant, 
California, 51,995; Glacier, Montana, 63,497; 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, 156,964; Grand Teton, 
Wyoming, 62,000; Great Smoky Mountains, 
Tennessee, 154,000; Hawaii, Hawaii, 124,932; 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 163,394; Lassen Vol- 
canic, California, 56.833; Mesa Verde, Colo- 
rado, 18,003; Mount McKinley, Alaska, 771; 
Mount Rainier, Washington, 293,562; Platt, 
Oklahoma. 325,000; Rocky Mountain, Colorado, 
265,663; Sequoia, California, 143,573; Wind 
Cave, South Dakota, 85,000; Yellowstone, 
Wyoming, 221,248; Yosemite, California, 461,- 
855; Zion, Utah, 59,186. Total, 3,152,845. 
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Study Effect on Fisheries of Proposed 
Maine Dam 


Investigation of the probable effect on fish- 
eries of a proposed power dam on Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook bays, Maine, has been 
instituted, according to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of Commerce. 

Detailed plans for carrying out the two-year 
program were outlined at a recent meeting of 
the North American Council on Fishery Inves- 
tigations, an international body composed of 
scientists from the United States, Newfound- 
land, France, and Canada, it was explained. 

Cooperative work by a commission of fish- 
eries representing the United States and Can- 
ada will be conducted to determine whether 
there are grounds for refusing to grant permis- 
sion to the Dexter B. Cooper Company to con- 
struct projected power dams across these bodies 
of water. The investigation, being paid for 
jointly by the two countries, will cost about 
$90,000. 

Canada several years ago refused to grant 
Cooper Company’s request on the grounds that 
valuable fisheries would be adversely affected 
by the construction. Application for permis- 
sion from this country was made but has not 
been acted upon pending the completion of a 
definite investigation which was begun about 
two months ago. 

A preliminary investigation was conducted, 
showing the need for more detailed studies of 
various scientific phases of the question, and 
as a result surveys of hydrographic conditions, 
occurrence of herring, and the abundance of 
phytoplankton and zooplankton have been un- 
dertaken. Information will be sought on the 
relation of the occurrence of herring to environ- 
mental conditions, relation between the phyto- 
plankton and zooplankton and the physical and 
chemical states of water in the Bay of Fundy 
and along the Maine coast, and existing hydro- 
graphic conditions as indicating the relative 
importance of the water-mixing at the mouth of 
Passamaquoddy Bay. 

The 1928 catch of fish in the region affected 
amounted to 190,000,000 pounds with an esti- 
mated value of $5,800,000. 
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Connecticut’s Forest Trail System 

A new map and descriptive folder of the 
Quinnipiac Trail have just been published by 
the Connecticut Forest and Park Association of 
New Haven. This trail starts at Mt. Carmel 
and runs north over Mt. Sanford and Southing- 
ton Mountain to a point northeast of Wolcott. 
Edgar L. Heermance, of New Haven, chairman 
of the Trails Committee of the Association, 
states that the fall tramping season has opened 
in Connecticut with hiking parties taking to the 
woods in increasing numbers and that great use 
is being made of the forest trails. 

Mr. Heermance further states that the Bristol 
Section has finished a stretch of the Tunxis 
Trail which starts northeast of Wolcott and runs 
north past Lake Compounce and over Johnny- 
cake Mountain to Burlington Brook. This por- 
tion of the Tunxis Tiail, combined with the 
Quinnipiac, makes about forty miles of con- 
tinuous tramping from the New Haven region. 
The rest of the Tunxis Trail to the Massachu- 
setts line is still under construction. The Mat- 
tatuck Trail is ready for about twenty miles, 
from Reynold’s Bridge to Bantam Lake, passing 
through a portion of the Mattatuck State Forest 
and Black Rock State Park and the game pre- 
serve of the White Memorial Foundation. Work 
is going forward on the east to Wolcott and 
the western extension to Mohawk Mountain. 

The Appalachian Trail, part of the great 
trunk-line from Maine to Georgia, of which 
there are now about 1,200 miles on the ground, 
has been marked from Schaghticoke Mountain 
on the New York State line to Mohawk Moun- 
tain, by way of Macedonia Brook and Kent 
Falls. The mountains west of the Housatonic 
will be a revelation to many people in Connecti- 
cut and are beginning to attract the attention 
of tramping parties from New York City. The 
Appalachian Trail will be extended to the Mas- 
sachusetts line at Sage’s Ravine, passing Yelp- 
ing Hill, Deane’s Ravine, Prospect Mountain 
and Lion’s Head. 





Georgia Tax on Lumber Dealers 
Declared Constitutional 


The section of the general tax act of 1929 
which imposes a graduated tax upon lumber 
dealers in the State, has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia. 

This section of the act was attacked by the 
Case-Fowler Lumber Company, of Macon, in 
the Bibb superior court, and was held by the 
lower court to be discriminatory because it 
was based upon the population of cities and 
towns in which the dealers were located. 
The supreme court, however, reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court, and ruled that the 
tax was neither discriminatory nor uncon- 
stitutional. 

The tax ranges from $10 to $100 a year, 
depending upon the size of the city in which 
the dealer is located. 





Economists Caution Settlers 


Persons who undertake to settle lands in un- 
developed cut-over forest regions of the Great 
Lakes States in the next ten years or so are 
likely to come to grief unless the lands offer 
unusual opportunities for farm production and 
for marketing at low cost, in the orinion of 
W. A. Hartman, agricultural economist, and 
J. D. Black, professor of economics, Harvard 
University, reporting a study of the economic 
aspects of land settlement in the cut-over re- 
gions of the Great Lakes States. 

In this report these economists present an 
analysis of fundamental conditions affecting 
the development of the region, and the progress 
settlers may anticipate in hewing a profitable 
farming enterprise out of cut-over land. The 
various sections of the report are comprehen- 
sive in their review of agricultural develop- 
ment in the region. A review of agricultural 
development in the region, physical aspects of 
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the region, forest and crop production, social 
and business aspects, credit conditions, pro- 
gress settlers may expect to make, farm turn- 
over since 1920 in thirty-three selected cut-over 
settlement areas. and the outlook for land settle- 
ment in undeveloped region. 





New Course in Forestry 

A new course in camp leadership has been 
organized and added to the curriculum of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
New York. Fay Welch, special lecturer in 
camping technique, will give the course in the 
new Department of Forest Recreation and Park 
Engineering. This department supersedes the 
two departments of Forest Recreation and Land- 
scape Engineering, formerly established at 
the college. The course may be taken for 
either two or three hours credit the first 
semester, and is open to students of the uni- 
versity and any adult interested in this line of 
study. 


Drought Kills Pennsylvania Hemlocks 


Many hemlock trees throughout Pennsyl- 
vania are reported by the Department of Forest 
and Waters to be dying as a result of the 
1930-31 drought. The most serious losses have 
been noted in the central, southern, and north- 
eastern regions of the state, while in Perry, 
Snyder and Union Counties it is estimated that 
nine-tenths of the hemlock trees are dead on 
areas with a southern exposure. Many of the 
deaths are attributed to the spotted hemlock 
borer which attacked and killed the weakened 
trees. 
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FECHHEIMER 


Regulation U. S. Forestry 


on UNIFORMS 
Offer 

More Quality 
and More 
Satisfaction 

at 
Reasonable 
Prices! 





The recent price 


— 
Te 
te . 
reductions (the 
second in 1931) 
make Fechheimer 
hh Uniforms the 
most outstanding 
| values available. 
Their unsur- 
— 


passed quality 
remains the same. 


Write NOW for Your Price List and Samples! 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


“America’s Foremost Uniform Makers” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Position Wanted 


Graduate of Forestry from University 
of Georgia, with practical training. Ex- 
perienced Public Relations man. Open 
for employment. References furnished. 








Address E. F. Boyd, Lignall, Georgia. 


Open for a position with any organization where a 
technically trained forester with practical exp rience 
is desired. Can furnish best of reference. 


O. J. MORRISS 


159 Main Street, Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
| 


} 














A FOREST SAVED IS A FOREST RAISED 











THE 
SMITH INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP 


The sturdy 5 gal. tank is 
curved in shape and will 
not slide around on the 
back. Heavy brass pump 
throws strong stream of 
water 50 ft. Always ready 
for use and never fails. 
For forest, brush and grass 
fires. Truck carrying rack 
available. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. 


Agents Wanted! 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 






PATENTED 





405 Main St.. Utiea, ave Y. 


; PACIFIC COAST AGTS. FIRE PROTECT. ENG. CO. 
369 Pine St., San Francisco—Marion Building, Seattle—7451 Willoughby Ave., Los Angeles 
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School of Forestry 


| 

| University of Idaho 
| MOSCOW, IDAHO 

| 

| 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
| Federal, State, and private work. 


| Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 








Francis G. MiILier, Dean 

















Yale School of | 


| 


Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering | 
a two years’ technical | 
course in forestry leading 

to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are | 
provided for advanced | 
work and research in the | 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 








For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry | 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. | 

















C Fiorester , 


Forestry Questions Submitted to the American 
Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W.., 
Washington, D.C., Will be Answered in this 


Column. 


A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope 


Accompanying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


Question: What nut trees are native of our 
country ?—F. L., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: Most of our native nut trees be- 
long to the walnut family (Juglandaceae). 
These include the common black walnut, but- 
ternut, all of the hickories and the pecans. 
Sargent lists fifteen native varieties under this 
family. 

Other nut bearing trees include the beech, 
chestnut and chinquapin. One might consider 
the oaks as nut bearing but we seldom use the 
acorns for food, although the Indians used the 
white oak acorns. In the southwest the pinon 
pine is the source of pine nuts which are an 
important crop. 





Question: How may one reforest with white 
birch and on what kind of ground does it 
thrive best?—J. W. L., New York. 

Answer: The seed of white birch may be 
gathered during the fall or winter, and planted 
in the early spring. The seeds may be sown 
directly on the ground where they are to grow. 
This will require ten to twenty pounds to the 
acre, and the results are often poor. A partly 
shaded area is recommended, for the seedlings 
are very small and delicate. After a few years 
the seedlings may be released by cutting away 
some of the larger competing trees. 

Birch seed may be sown in beds at the rate 
of about a half pound to one hundred square 
feet. The beds must be mulched and the young 
seedlings must be given partial shade for sev- 
eral months. In Europe such seed beds are fre- 
quently established under wide spreading trees 
which furnish approximately half shade. During 
the first few weeks the birch seedlings may be 
killed by a few days’ exposure to full sunlight, 
but they can usually stand the sun after the 
first two months. The seedlings may be grown 
one or two years in the nursery before setting 
them out in the permanent planting site. 

White birch will grow on dry gravelly soil 
or on the margins of swamps and ponds, and 
for the first few years will stand a fair amount 
of shade. It comes in on old farms and burned 
over areas from northern Delaware, through 
New England and New York. It does not lend 
itself easily to a planting program but can be 
encouraged by simple silvicultural practices. 


QuesTION: When is the best time to graft 
evergreens, the spruces in particular? Also 
the best method for a “greenhorn” to use? 
Does the size of stock and scion have much 
to do with success?—B. R. M., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: According to “Cultivated Ever- 
greens,” edited by L. H. Bailey and published 
by Macmillan Company, the time for grafting 
is in the early spring when the plants show 
young roots. The grafts should be placed as 
near the root as possible making the bark of 
the graft and the stock correspond. Then tie 
firmly with raffia or some similar material. No 
reference is made to grafting wax, but this 
would probably be helpful. 





The graft should be cut from near the top 
of the tree when there is no frost. After four 
to six weeks the grafts begin to grow out. If 
the bandage cuts the bark the strings may be 
loosened at the bottom near the root but the 
bandage should not be taken out entirely until 
autumn. 

When the graft is growing well the original 
stock should be cut back to within six inches 
of the graft leaving enough side shoots to keep 
the stock growing. 

Before grafting, water the stock thoroughly 
but do not water for two or three days after 
the graft is made. After this period if the 
graft is well set and tied firmly no water will 
soak into the cuts and the little trees may be 
given water when needed. ; 

It is contemplated that all work will be done 
within a glass house with the stock in pots or 
flats. The house in which the grafted stock is 
growing should be kept closed for about eight 
weeks, After that circulation of air will not 
harm the grafts. At the end of May the 
grafted stock may be planted out. Side shoots 
of spruce, pine and fir should be left on the 
stock until the following spring, when they 
may be removed. 

The recommendations in “Cultivated Ever- 
greens” include only the use of a slip method 
of grafting. Care should be taken that the 
size of the stock and that of the scion should 
be comparable. A small scion cannot be satis- 
factorily grafted on a large stock because of 
the difficulty of making a complete union with 
the growing tissues on all sides. 


Question: Is the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation doing anything to prevent replanting 
from being done in straight parallel lines in- 
stead of the haphazard plan of nature? There 
would be no charm in a forest planted like 
corn.—C. V., Connecticut. 

Answer: Practically all our advice regard- 
ing reforesting is toward the planting of trees 
in straight parallel lines rather than haphazard 
as is the plan of nature. This is wholly from 
an economic standpoint because if forest plant- 
ing is to be successful it must be economical. 

A crew of men may work together planting 
in straight parallel lines with the least possible 
friction and with the most possible speed so 
that the area is completely covered. The writer 
once tried to follow such suggestions as yours, 
but found it difficult for unskilled labor to fol- 
low his recommendations. The men naturally 
conducted their work in straight lines or more 
or less in concentric lines. About the only 
way to overcome this was to scatter white 
stones over the area and direct the men to 
plant trees wherever they saw one of these. 
This was slow, expensive and unsatisfactory. 

As to whether trees planted in rows are at- 
tractive or not is largely a matter of personal 
viewpoint. Certainly many people are charmed 
by the orderly aisles of trees which are seen in 
some of the forests of Europe. 
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Question: On page 248 of the April issue of 
AMERICAN ForEsTs, among trees recommended 
for the Adirondacks are white pine. I have 
driven many years from Saratoga to Elizabeth- 
town and I have noticed the white pines along 
the road. They are bushes and will never be 
trees on account of the borer which begins on 
the leader and then attacks the leader of each 
limb. Until the borers disappear it is futile to 
plant the white pine, yet in Saratoga Springs 
the Conservation Department has acres of 
seedlings and recommends them. Why not 
plant a pine immune to the borer?—L. R., New 
York City. 

Answer: Your reference to the attacks of 
white pine weevil is very much to the point, but 
in a region like that which includes the Adiron- 
dack forests, white pine is the most satisfactory 
tree to grow. ’ 

More about white pine weevil can be learned 
by reading Bulletin No. 449, issued by Cornell 
University at Ithaca, New York, entitled “Con- 
trol of White Pine Weevil.” 

You will recall that red pine, white spruce, 
Norway spruce and hemlock were recommended 
for Adirondack planting in addition to white 
pine. Red pine is especially fine in that region 
but for growth and ultimate wood products it 
does not compare with white pine. 

Careful studies of several stands of white 
pine in the vicinity of Saratoga Springs and 
Elizabethtown, New York, show that over a 
period of forty or fifty years white pine may 
average nearly one thousand board feet of wood 
au acre a year. No other tree in that region 
can produce such a yield. 

In spite of white pine weevil and white pine 
blister rust it would be as foolish to discourage 
the planting of white pine as to discourage the 
planting of potatoes because of the Colorado 
potato beetle or any one of the various fungus 
diseases. On sites not adapted to white pine, 
however, some other tree should be planted. 


Question: Kindly send me the following 
information regarding Siberian elms: The 
smallest size that they may be transplanted? 
What time should they be transplanted in East 
Aurora, New York, territory? Can they stand 
the severe winters of that territory? How far 
apart should they be planted? Will they grow 
in poor clay soil? Do they need much water? 
How deep should they be planted? What is 
their growth per year? What is their average 
life? Are full-grown Siberian elms suitable 
for lumber? Does such lumber have a ready 
market?—-H. A. H., Ohio. 

Answer: Any of the elms, including Sibe- 

rian elm, can be transplanted any time in the 
spring or early autumn after the seeds have 
sprouted. They are best if they are grown at 
least one full season in the nursery row. Ina 
region such as northwestern New York early 
spring after frost is out of the ground and as 
late as May or June is usually the most satis- 
factory time for transplanting. 
__ Siberian elms grow successfully in northern 
North Dakota and therefore should grow with- 
out difficulty in the vicinity of East Aurora, 
New York. Men who have watched the trees 
in various parts of this country say they stand 
adversity better than prosperity. 

If you are planting the trees for shade they 
should be planted from twenty to fifty feet 
apart. The wider they are spaced from one 
another the better will be the opportunity for 
each tree to develop a fine crown. 

They will grow in almost any sort of soil, 
including poor clay and they do not need 
much water. As a matter of fact, their greatest 
success in this country has been in the region 
of the Great Plains where the rainfall is less 
than twenty inches a year. 

Any seedlings or transplants should be 
planted at approximately the same depth at 
which they grew when they were in the nurs- 
ery. You will be able to distinguish the 
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depth by the root collar, or by the change in 
bark texture. 

The annual growth will depend entirely upon 
local conditions. Trees in the Great Plains 
region have grown three to six feet in height 
each year for the first several years. They 
should grow equally well in the vicinity of 
East Aurora. 

Photographs of trees growing in Siberia and 
northern China indicate that they have ob- 
tained an age of fifty or seventy-five years. 

It is questionable if the wood of Siberian 
elm is superior to that of our American elms. 
Furthermore, any trees secured from nurseries 
will cost so much that they would prove un- 
profitable forest investment if planted in large 
numbers over several acres. Siberian elms 
should be considered wholly for purposes of 
shade, wind protection, or ornamentation. 





Question: We are missing the usual number 
and kinds of spring birds which customarily 
build their nests in trees and bird houses near 
our home. Do starlings kill or drive our do- 
mestic birds away? Is there an effort being 
made to rid the country of starlings and if so 
by what method?—F. J. T., New York. 

Answer: According to information put out 
by the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1571, starlings are frequently a nuisance 
among other native birds. On page 20 of this 
bulletin they say that starlings frequently usurp 
the nest sites and occasionally destroy the eggs 
and kill the young. Bluebirds and flickers have 
suffered most from starlings, but martins, 
house wrens, robins, English sparrows and a 
few other wild speices, as well as domestic 
pigeons, are molested during nesting. 

The bulletin indicates that starlings are not 
much worse than other birds in this respect but 
that they usually carry their activities close to 
human habitations where people may see them. 
Furthermore, according to the Biological Sur- 
vey, the starling is of more economic value 
than the robin, the flicker or the English spar- 
row and its food habits are fully as favorable 
as the house wren. In Connecticut and New 
Jersey bluebirds have held their own since the 
advent of the starling and there is little danger 
that their race will be destroyed by the new- 
comer. No special effort is being made to get 
rid of starlings. 
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GAME AND THE FOREST 


(Continued from page 666) 


been made by the rush of released waters. Ir- 
rigation and sub-irrigation had stopped; in its 
place a drainage system had been put into effect. 
There was neither place nor food for water-fowl. 
There was neither fish nor fish food in any quan- 
tity. The wet-land grasses and herbaceous plants 
were gone. Some of the willows had died, leav- 
ing the soil bare. Before dry-land grasses and 
shrubs could establish themselves erosion had 
started, and side gullies were not uncommon. 

An examination of waters down these streams 
proved that a considerable amount of fish food 
had been washed out, thus lowering the fish- 
carrying capacity of the streams to an appre- 
ciable degree. 

Thus soils, plant life and animal life must all 
be taken into careful consideration in formu- 
lating a game management program. 


TALLEST TREE DEDICATED 
(Continued from page 654) 


otherwise the meaning of nature might almost 
vanish. In the more closely populated areas 
of America, and over a large portion of the 
great countries of Europe, such work means 
re-establishing of natural conditions. But the 
wholly primitive, representing unmodified re- 
sults of Nature’s work, comes nearer and 
nearer to extinction. Our own country fur- 
nishes some of the remaining opportunities for 
maintenance of the primitive as an element 
of significance to future generations. Preserva- 
tion of the Bull Creek-Dyerville Forest is one 
of the outstanding examples of something 
superlative in the world of living things which 
may not only be preserved in its naturalness 
but can be protected in its primitiveness as 
the unquestioned continuing influence of the 
developing world as it was before man came 
into being. One of the grandest works among 
things which live, this forest seems like a 
fragment of the Garden of Eden coming to 
us directly from the hand of the Creator. 

“But it is better that I speak of the future 
than of the past. Dedication concerns that 
which is to come. Credit to those who have 
already accomplished will be measured out 
through the coming years. At the moment the 
most critical question concerns the use to 
which this forest, or picture, or cathedral, or 
sermon in trees will be put. Shall we follow 
the idea which inevitably suggests itself, and 
open every recess of the sanctuary to con- 
tinuous and unrestrained use by the multitude? 
Shall we promote unlimited use of the entire 
area? Shall we give intimacy of acquaintance 
by erecting hotels and resorts in the midst of 
the grove? Shall we build spiral ladders 
around the greatest tree-trunks or reach their 
tops by stairways? 

“A famous poem contains the words, ‘Over 
all the peaks is quiet, or peace.’ In the din of 
the Great War an American paper printed 
this line with the added words, ‘and nowhere 
else.” It read, ‘Above all the peaks is quiet, 
and nowhere else.’ Must we look forward to a 
time when the peace of this forest floor will 
disappear, and only above the summits will be 
rest? Or is it possible for us to develop 
the use of this place of wonders so as to pre- 
serve the influence of power and beauty, of 
grandeur and peace upon the human soul?” 

State and county officials, members of the 
California State Park Commission, officers and 
members of the Save-the-Redwoods League, 
Redwood Empire Association, California State 
Chamber of Commerce, California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, the Garden Club of America, 
American Legion, Humboldt County Board of 


Trade and Eureka Chamber of Commerce, and 
citizens of Humboldt County, as well as many 
visitors from outside of California, attended the 
ceremonies. Among the speakers at the main 
dedication, in addition to Dr. Merriam, were 
Chairman William E. Colby of the California 
State Park Commission, and Joseph D. Grant, 
chairman of the Board of Directors and vice- 
president of the Save-the-Redwoods League. 
With the addition of the Bull Creek-Dyer- 
ville Park unit, the Humboldt State Redwood 
Park will extend for fifteen miles along the 
Redwood Highway north from Miranda, in- 
cluding the finest of the redwoods on both 
banks of the South Fork of the Eel River. It 
will extend four miles west, up Bull Creek, 
from the point where this stream joins the 
South Fork near Dyerville, 245 miles north of 
San Francisco. There will thus be a primary 
park area approximately four miles square. 





Officers of the Association Nominated 


The Committee on Nominations appointed 
by the Board of Directors at its last meeting 
to nominate candidates for office to be voted 
on at the forthcoming annual election of of- 
ficers of The American Forestry Association 
has completed its nominations. Its recom- 
mendations are printed below. Letter ballots 
will be sent each member of the Association 
on December 1 in accordance with the By- 
Laws which provide that officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be elected by a referendum vote 
of the membership. 

Officers to be elected for 1932 include Presi- 
dent, twenty-one Vice Presidents, Treasurer, 
and three Directors. All except the Directors 
are elected for terms of one year each. Di- 
rectors are elected for terms of five years. The 
three vacancies in the Board will be occasioned 
by the expiring terms on December 31, 1931, 
of J. E. Aldred, W. B. Greeley, and Dr. J. C. 
Merriam. The candidates recommended by the 
Committee on Nominations are as follows: 

President, George D. Pratt; Treasurer, 
George O. Vass; Directors, William B. Greeley, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee of the 
Camp Fire Club, New-York; William B. Mc- 
Caleb, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. John C. Merriam, President, Car- 
negie Institution, District of Columbia. 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Massachusetts, President, National Parks As- 
sociation; Dr. Preston Bradley, Illinois, Presi- 
dent, Izaak Walton League of America; Harvey 
C. Couch, Arkansas; Richard Crane, Virginia, 
Member Conservation Commission; William 
R. Dawes, Illinois, President, Mississippi Val- 
ley Association; A. C. Dixon, Oregon, Presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Newton B. Drury, California, Save- 
the-Redwoods League; DeCourcy W. Thom, 
Member, Maryland Committee, The George 
Washington Bicentennial; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
District of Columbia; Vernon Kellog, District 
of Columbia, The National Research Council: 
Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, California, Vice-Chair- 
man of Conservation, Garden Club of America; 
John McSweeney, Ohio, Director Department 
of Public Welfare; Henry Morganthau, New 
York, Conservation Commission of New York; 
William E. Scripps, Michigan, President, The 
Detroit News; Homer LeRoy Shantz, Arizona, 
President. University of Arizona; Henry L. 
Stevens, North Carolina, National Commander, 
American Legion; Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts. 
Florida, Chairman, Conservation Committee, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; James 
E. West, New York, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America; Elwood Wilson, Can- 
ada, President, Canadian Forestry Association; 
Sinclair Wilson, Oregon, Chairman, Forestry 
Committee, Oregon Chamber of Commerce; 
Owen Wister, Pennsylvania, Author. 
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“WHO'S WHO” AMONG THE AUTHORS 
IN THIS ISSUE 








ArcHIBALp Rut- 
LEDGE (Radio of 
the Wild) is well 
known to the read- 
ers of AMERICAN 
Forests. Author 
and _ conservation- 
ist, he was born on 
a plantation § in 
South Carolina, 
and has followed 
the paths of the 
outdoors most of 
his life. Among the 
best known of his 
books are Children 
of Swamp and Wood, Days Off in Dixie, and his 
latest, Peace in the Heart. 


Archibald Rutledge 


HELEN Gorvon (Camp May Flather) is asso- 
ciated with the United States Forest Service at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Jack Miner (Sanctuary) needs no introduc- 
tion, as most of the world is well aware of his 
development of sanctuaries in Canada and of 
the good work he has done for birds in this 
country. His most recent book is Jack Miner 
and His Birds. 


C. ArtHur Bruce (The Hardwood Lumber 
Industry) is one of the South’s most prominent 
lumbermen. He is connected with the E. L. 
Bruce Lumber Company, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and two years ago ran for the governorship of 
that State. He is a director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


M. E. MUSGRAVE 
(Game and Forests) is 
a game specialist for 
the United States For- 
est Service, assigned to 
the Southwestern Re- 
gion. A native of north- 
ern California, he en- 
tered the service as a 
ranger, and for fourteen 
years directed the work 
of predatory animal 
control for the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 





M. E. Musgrave 


Witttam A. Murritt (Chestnut Oak and 
Basket Oak) is a writer and lecturer on forest 
and nature subjects, making his home in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 


Ear W. Snetuine (The Last of Dutch Pete) 
is a Forest Ranger assigned to the Big Horn 
National Forest, in Wyoming. 


Water E. CampBe.t (The Spreading Chest- 
nut Tree) is a landscape architect and economic 
botanist at Greensboro, North Carolina. 





Joun Pratt Wuitman (Forest Elections), 
artist and writer, is a former contributor to 
AMERICAN Forests. He makes his home at 
Tamworth, New Hampshire. 


Netson C. Brown (New York at the Cross- 
Ways) is professor in charge of forest utiliza- 
tion at the New York State College of Forestry, 
at Syracuse. Recently he served with the 
United States Tariff Commission, and at one 
time was special adviser to the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic on management of crown forests. 


James Hay, Jr. (The Smartest Thing My 
Dog Ever Did), is a newspaper man as well 
as a magazine writer. He makes his headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. 


CrisTEL Hastines 
(Galen Clark) was 
born and raised in the 
region of the world’s 
greatest trees, in Cali- 
fornia, and for years 
has written about them. 
In addition to her sto- 
ries about the redwoods 
she has published a 
book of verse. 





Cristel Hastings 


Rosert Sparks WALKER (When Trees Really 
Burst Stones) is a well-known nature writer, 
making his home in Tennessee. 


Frep H. Kiser (Through the Lens) is known 
throughout the country for his photographs. 
Now living in California, he is continuing to 
work toward “stimulating interest in making 
pictures that tell a real and beautiful story of 
the outdoors.” 


WAKELIN McNEeEt (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) is assistant State club leader of 
Wisconsin, making his home at Madison. He 
has been particularly active with boys and girls 
through cooperative extension work. 


James L. AvereLL (A Canner Turns Tree 
Grower), until recently, 
was assistant silvicul- 
turist with the Southern 
Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, resigning to accept 
the Baker Fellowship in 
Forestry at the Univer- 
sity of California. He 
was graduated from the 
Forestry Division of 
that school in 1924, and 
the following year 
studied at the Royal 
Forest Academy in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 





James L. Averell 























“Do You ‘Play--- 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
or Other Card Games? 


Then combine your game with twelve months 
of Outdoor Enjoyment. Secure for yourself 
or for your friends a complete set (two decks) 
of the very finest linen finish playing cards by 
sending Gift Memberships for Christmas. 
These carry automatically twelve issues of 
AMERICAN FORESTS magazine. 











Secure a set of these distinc- 
tive cards in Chinese Red 
and soft Gray backs, with 
black and gold bands and 
medallion. by sending GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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This attractive offer is made for the benefit of Christmas shoppers who regularly read 
AMERICAN FORESTS. This year give as your gift this magazine, a leader in the field 
of outdoor publications today. With each Gift Subscription we are sending the donor two 
decks of cards—which may be kept, or sent as a present to another friend. 








These colorful cards are made exclusively for us and carry a reproduction of the beauti- 
ful medal of the Association. Apart from the special Gift Subscription offer, the set 
of two decks will retail and will be sold separately by us for $1.50. 


Send in your list of Gift Memberships (at $4 each) in an early mail and a set of cards will 
be sent you for each new member. Act NOW before Christmas shopping overtakes you. 
MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry Association, 

1727 K Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


This gift offer is for New Members only—not renewals. 
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Square thi 


with what you /ear 
... what you read 
... what you 4eleve 


OWADAYS you read 

and hear every kind of 
thing about cigarettes But when you try to square 
some of it with your own common-sense and ex- 
perience, a lot of it just doesn’t ‘“square’’! 

What smokers want to know about a cigarette 
is, - How good is it?”’ 

And when it comes to that, cigarettes are just as 
good and just as pure as the materials from which 
they’re made. 

In making Chesterfield, we use only riper, 
milder, sweeter-tasting tobaccos—the best that 
money can buy—and pure cigarette paper—the 
purest that can be made. Our chemists rigidly test 
for cleanliness and purity all materials used in the 
manufacture of Chesterfield In our factories even 
the air is washed, and changed every +4% minutes. 

Everything that goes into Chesterfield is the best 
that money can buy or that science knows about. 

*“Good vial they’ve got to be good,”” we say 
about CHESTERFIELD—and we mean it! And 
that’s something you can square with everything 
you’ve ever read, or heard—or know—about this 





good cigarette! 
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